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PKEFACE 


The book is meant primarily for people who take 
some interest in the scientific study of music. Hin- 
dustani music has a large audience to-day owing 
to the introduction of gi’amophone and the develop- 
ment of broadcasting. There is a certain curiosity, 
a growing desire to know its basic principles and 
distinctive features. There also exists a keenly 
felt want for a standardised theory of Hindustani 
music and this short treatise attempts to state the 
problems that need solution before we hope to 
achieve this end. 

Nearly a century intervenes between the publi- 
cation of Capt. Willard’s ‘A Treatise on the Music 
of Hindoostan’ in 1834 and Pandit Bhatkhande’s 
‘Hindustani Sahgit Paddhati (last vol.) in 1932. 
This has been a period of activity and researches into 
the subject. Problems have cropped up meanwhile 
which require re-planning and re-organization of 
material and it is time somebody took stock of the 
progress made for their proper appreciation. 

The first chapter defines certain elements of 
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Hindustani music which seem to us to be essential, 
to its understanding. Mutual relation among the 
elements is explained in order to make them intelli- 
gible parts of the musical stmcfure. The problems are 
bound up with the elements and slowly take shape 
when examined in the light of explaining their signi- 
ficance. This method eliminates the inclusion of all un- 
necessary details and brings into broad relief aspects 
which often receive too little attention in musical 
criticism. 

The second chapter summarises the historical ma- 
terial of earlier centuries and supplies just so much 
information as is necessary for understanding the 
problems- This has necessitated hunting up of suitable 
material from Sanskrit treatises. Much new matter 
has been utilized which has been based on careful 
reading of texts. A short descriptive account of 
Capt. Willard serves as a transition to modern times 
contributing scientific outlook and methodology 
to the treatment of music. A little additional mate- 
rial with advanced treatment occurs in discussions 
which have taken the form of independent essays and 
have been placed near the end in Appendices I-VI- 
A few originals of important Sanskrit verses will be 
found in App. IX. The subject will be taken up 
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in detail in my ‘A Short History of Hindustani 
Music’. 

In tlie discussions two writers from the nineteenth 
century find special 'mention, choice being made for 
writers of systematic treatises. Capt. N. A. Willard’s 
work appeared in 1834. It was followed by Mr. 
Kshetramohan Goswami’s Sahgita-sara in 1868 
and by Mr. Krishnadhan Banerjee’s Gita-sutra-sara 
in 1885 both written in Bengali. Twentieth century 
is represented by Pandit V. N. Bhatkhande’s Hin- 
tani Sangit Paddhati (4 vols.) and Kramik Pustak 
Malika (4 vols.) in Marathi published betAveen 1910 
and 1932. Names of a few well-known, and 
deservedly well-known, winters in contemporary 
musical criticism have been omitted as they do not 
materially differ from the above writers. Meaning 
no disrespect to them, I hesitate to anticipate the 
verdict of histoiy. A few important articles by 
Mr. A. H. Fox Strangway s, Rao Bahadur P. R. 
Bhandarkar and Mr. V. V. Phadke have, however, 
been noticed. 

Criticism has not been merely negative and the 
object of the book is not to pile up shortcomings of 
existing theories, .for every theory will be found 
wanting after the lapse of probably a decade. There 
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is here sufficient hint for reconstructing the entire- 
basis of Hindustani music on more systematic and 
rational lines. The very way of arranging, defining 
and emphasizing things will not, I hope, fail to reveal 
this. As exhaustive treatment is beyond the scope 
of a book of this nature, it will be carried out in its 
completeness in three separate books i. e. 1. Folk- 
songs and Melody-types. 2. Rhythm and Music. 
3. Words and the Melody. Some of my views 
have been expressed in articles published in the 
quarterlies — Sangeeta (English) of Lucknow, Pari- 
chaya (Bengali) of Calcutta and Visva-bharati 
(English) of Santinketan. 

This short treatise has been prepared for the use 
of students of music, but will, it is hoped, prove to 
be a well-ordered presentation of facts for the reader 
interested in music. My personal and professional 
experience of a teacher and a musician has guided 
me in writing this book. Any help in the form 
of mentioning misstatements or misrepresentations 
existing in the book will be gratefully acknowledged. 


Calcutta, 1937. 


H. L. R. 
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NOTATION 


Prime notes are denoted thus ; — sa, re, ga, ma, pa, 
dha, nU 

Komala (flattened) and tivra (sharpened) notes are 
denoted in the following way : — , 

Komala — ire, ga, dha , ni, (by horizontal bars below 

the notes). 

I 

Tivra“— ma, (by a vertical line above the note). 

Music is usually confined to three consecutive octaves 
in which the low and high octave have respectively dots 
above and below the notes, The medium octave have 
no signs. 

(for other details see ‘‘notation^’ in chapter V). 
TRANSLITERATION. 

The vowels and consonants of the Sanskrit and 
Hindustani alphabets are represented thus : — 


Vowels — a a i i 

u xi y 

e ai 

0 an 


Consonants — k 

kh 

g 

gt 

h 

ch 

chh 

i 

jh 

n 

t 

th 

i 

dh 

n 

t 

th 

d 

dh 

n 

P 

ph 

b 

bh 

m 

y 

r 

1 

V 


? 

s 

h 

b 



In spelling musical terms Sanskrit forms have been 
retained as far as possible. They are often slightly 
different from their Hindustani prototypes which usually 
omit the inherent a of the final consonant. 



Chapter 1. 


Preliminaries. 

It profits much to have some idea of the lie of the 
land before taking a journey. To introduce a subject 
without preparation will be a waste of time and 
labour. The book necessarily begins with an expla- 
nation of the common terms in general use and this 
will serve to make the subsequent parts readily com- 
prehensible. As the subject develops many of these 
technical terms will take a fresh hue, some may 
require modification and a few will open up regions 
yet little explored. For our immediate use, the follo- 
wing terms selected with an eye to intelligibility, 
brevity and accuracy will suffice. 

A raga is a type of melody or tune in which the 
notes progress artistically. Each raga contains a 
number of songs and is based on them. 

The main feature of the raga is the alapa or deve- 
lopment of a musical phrase or phrases known as 
paka^ or theme. Alapa is never reduced to a definite 
form like a song but has tb be improvised each time 
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it is sung. The pakad recurs frequently in the 
elaboi^ate variations. Alapa may be sung with a 
song or may be used as an independent composition. 

The notes of a raga have certain ways of ascen- 
ding and descending. The arrangement of the notes 
while going up the scale is known as the aroha 
or the ascent and that down the scale is known 
as the avaroha or the descent. The pakad plays the 
most prominent part in the aroha and avaroha. 

Notes are felt to centre in a principal note called 
the sadja or the tonic or the key-note. Cerbiin other 
notes receive emphasis ?md serve as auxiliary key- 
notes. These are named am^as or essential notes. 
(Two of them are often called the vadi and saihvadi) 

Hindustani music uses twelve svaras or notes in 
the octave. Seven of these are named sadja (shortened 
form sa), rsabha (re or ri), gandhara (ga), madhyama 
(ma), panchama (pa), dhaivata (dha), nisada (ni). The 
other five are known as vikrtas or modifications of 
suddha notes. They are either tivra or komala 
variations (sharps or flats) of the Buddha notes and 
are approximately a semitone higher and lower than 
the luddha notes. Thus as (C), re (D), ga (E), ma 
(F), pa (G), dha (A), ni (B), are Buddha notes and re 
komala (D Flat), ga komala (E Flat), ma tivra (F 
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•Sharp), dha komala (A Flat), ni komala (B Flat) are 
vikrta notes. According to convention the alterna- 
tive names of vikrtas i. e. sa tivra for re komala etc. 
are not used. The. ^uddlia scale is similar to the 
European scale of C major. 

In addition to these twelve notes a few more may 
be used occasionally in particular ragas and they are 
known as ^?rutis or quarter^tones (approx.). 

Music is usually confined to three consecutive 
saptaks or octaves i. e. mandra saptak or low octave, 
madhya saptsik or medium octave and tara saptak or 
high octave (saptak literally means a series of seven 
notes but signifies the same as an octave). 

A raga generally chooses seven of the twelve notes 
for its ascent and descent. These constitute the 
thata or the mela or the scale of the i^a which is 
nothing but the notes arranged in order of pitch. In 
addition to the seven notes a few more may be used 
in the raga as additional notes or accidentals. Some- 
times a raga uses six or five notes instead of seven 
and is then known as sadava or hexa-tonic and 
audava or penta-tonic, those having seven being 
named sarbpur^ or complete ragas. 

Bagas are either grouped according to &atas (or 
scales) or ahgas (or common combinations of notes 
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in different ragas). Ragas belonging to different 
scales may have the same anga i. e. Bahar and 
Darbari. 

There are four principal 'styles of developing a 
raga in compositions called Dhrupad, Kheyal, Tappar 
Thumri. The form of composition also differs accor- 
ding to styles. 

It is a convention in India that a raga should bo 
simg at its stated time during day and night. 

In music rhythm is the organisation of time for 
producing an impression of order and balance on the 
mind. Rhythm is of two kinds : — regular or strict 
rhythm and irregular or varying rhythm. 

In regular rhythm, time is regarded as broken up 
into a series of matras or beats of equal duration. 
Matras are then arranged into groups by means of a 
stress at definite intervals and are called talas or 
measures. Tala is the smallest metrical element and 
the combination of two or more talas or measures 
forms particular varieties like Tritala, Chaiitala, Eka- 
tala etc. 

In irregular rhythm there is no symmetrical 
grouping and the time-value of . notes is free and 
elastic. This rhythm, though not well-defined, is 
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^nevertheless very vivid in alapa or development, 
^ongs use a mixture of regular and irregular 
rhythms. 

The rate of speed, of the rhythm is called laya or 
tempo. The pace may be vilambita or slow, madhya 
•or medium, and driita or fast. 

Sometimes instead of saying the numbers one two 
three etc. for beats, certain meaningless words like ta, 
dha, ke, te, re, etc similar to sounds produced on the 
drum, are used and they constitute the theka or 
formula for the drum. Theka may be described as 
the nearest phonetic transcription of rhythm as it is 
played on the drum. 

Words used in music tend to change then* origi- 
nal literary forms. In classical music this change is 
very much in evidence. Meaningless words like ta, 
na, tom, tere, dani etc. are used in musical compo- 
sitions called taranas. 

The particular notes and ragas are associated with 
particular rasas or emotional enjoyments* 

Instrumental music is the reproduction of vocal 
music on instruments subject to the modifications due 
to instrumental, technique and production of sound on 
instruments. Vocal and instrumental music have the 
same theoretical basis. • 
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Study of Hindustani music consists till nowv 
mainly, of the analysis of a raga from the stand-point 
of melody, rhythm and words. 

Very little has been done to- trace the origin of a 
complex ■ type like the Hindustani raga and to des- 
cribe its evolution from simpler forms. But certain 
statements have unconsciously crept in the writings 
of the authors which throw some light on the origin 
and development of Hindustani ragas. They liave 
been noticed. 



Chapter II 


Background of Earlier Centuries. 

A. The Hindu Period. 

Earlier centuries may be conveniently divided 
into two periods : — 1. The Hindu Period extending 
from the Vedic ages to the 11th Century A.D. and 
this may again be split up into the Vedic and Sans- 
krit Periods. 2. The Muhammadan Period lasting 
till the 18th Century. 

Sanskrit writers never fail to mention the Sama- 
veda of about 1000 B.C. as the original source of 
music. The Samaveda consists almost entirely of 
stanzas taken from the Egveda to be sung at the 
Soma sacrifice. Naradi-^iksa and Prati^akhyas state 
that seven notes are used in chanting the sama. They 
are named krusta, prathama, dvitiya, tritiya, chatur- 
tha, mandra and atisvara (atisvara ?) and the vedic 
scale is conceived as a descending scale, the reverse of 
our ascending scale. It also appears that a rk is 
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chanted in monotone, a gatha consists of two notes^ 
a sama of three notes, and a svarantara of four 
notes. We do not know the intervals between the 
notes, nor are we in a position to compare the 
Vedic scale with the scales which afterwards came 
into existence. 

The Sanskrit period begins with the wiiting of 
Natya-^astra of Bharata at about 200 B.C. (Mac- 
donell ) and stretches to the 11th century A. D. 
Natya^astra is a treatise on drama but deals also with 
music. It contains no clear reference to ragas but 
we meet here jatis which are the precursor of ragas. 
A jati has ten characteristics. It begins from a note 
called graha and ends in another called nyasa. 
Final notes of different movements of jatis are term- 
ed apanyasa, saxhnyasa and vinyasa. AIh^!a is the 
note (or notes) which is frequently used. Certain 
notes receive bahutvam or emphasis and othere may 
have aJpatvam or less importance. The lower or 
upper ranges of a jati are called mandra and tara. 

R^ular and mechanical patterns of notes are 
called alahkaras or ornamental figures i. e., sa re sa, 
re ga re, ga ma ga, etc. Notes are said to possess 
sthayl varna or staying character when they are sung 
at the same pitch, arohl varna or ascending character, 
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^varohl vama or descending character and sanchaii 
vaiinia or a mixture of the preceding varnas. 

Jatis use seven notes and sometimes add two 
extra notes called aritara gandhara (between ga and 
ma) and kakali nisada (between ni and sa). There 
are three octaves and each octave is conceived as 
consisting of twenty-two ^rutis or quarter-tones 
(approx.) and as such divided into 22 intervals. 
They are distributed among the notes in the follow- 
ing way. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 16 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 
sa re ga ma pa dba ni sa 

The ^rutis are related to the note following, thus 
ri is a three-^ruti note, ga a two-^ruti note etc. (This 
is slightly different from Sarhgadeva’s arrangement 
who placed ni on the first i^rati. For details see 
App. I.) 

Notes may be of four kinds with reference to 
•iSrutis. The vadi is the same as the am^a. Samvadi 
notes are situated at the 9 th or 13th ^ruti from eacli 
other. Thus sa ma, sa pa, ri dha, ga ni are samvadls. 
Vivadi notes are placed at the 20th ^ruti from each 
other i. e., re ga,. dha ni. The remaining notes are 
known as anuvadls.* In Sah^ta-ratnakara vadi, sam-> 
Yadi, vivadi and anuvSdf are termed the king, the 
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minister, the enemy and the follower and thus gain 
additidnal significance. 

The jatis belong to two principal gramas or scales 

called sadja'gmma and madhyama-grama and other 

auxiliary scales called murchhanas. The murchhanas 

form scales starting from each of the notes of the sa- 

grama and ma-grama in a receding order. Thus sa 

re ga ma pa dha ni, ni sa re ga ma pa dha, dha ni sa 

• • • 

re ga ma pa and ma pa dha ni sa re ga, ga ma pa 

dha ni sa re, re ga ma pa dha ni sa are the three out 
of the seven possible murchhanas of the sa and ma- 
grama respectively. Sadja-grama and madhyama- 
grama are identical with their sa-murchhana and ma- 
murchhana respectively. 

Bharata mentions eight rasas or emotional enjoy- 
ment namely the comic, erotic, pathetic, awful, heroic^ 
dreadful, loathsome and marvellous emotional enjoy- 
ments. Rasas vary according to the prominent note 
used in the jati. Jatis using ma and pa frequently 
cause the erotic and comic emotions ; those having 
sa and ri often give rise to the heroic, awful and 
marvellous emotions ; and those using dha often 
produce the loathsome and dreadful emotions. All 
succeeding writers virtually repeat this making cer- 
tain alterations in the arrangement. 
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Brhadde^I of Matanga (about 400 A.D.) for the 
first time stresses the popularity of local and provin- 
cial airs ‘which are sung by women, children, cow- 
herds and kings with pleasure and just as they choose 
in provinces.’ On account of the strong emphasis on 
the pleasure-aspect of a mga, it is not difficult to 
conclude that the jatis had grown rather stiff due to 
artificial restrictions. A raga, however, has a close 
resemblance to a jati for the former having the same 
ten features is said to be derived from the latter. 

A melody-type which has (particular) notes and 
varna and which pleases people is called a raga. 
Varna or the way of grouping the notes up and 
down the scale are specially mentioned in relation 
to ragas ; for instance aroha is the process in which 
the notes sung ascend one by one (in regular order) 
or leaving intermediate notes. 

8adja has a controlling effect on the other notes 
for Matanga says “Sadja is the parent of six notes or 
it is brought into being by other six notes or it is 
produced by six organs (of speech)”.* 

^Quoted by Kallinatha, the commentator of the Sanglta- 
ratnakara (AnandaiSrama Edition, p. 39) but missing in 
the printed edition (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, p. 28). 
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Through San^ta-makaranda of Narada (between 
the 7th and 11th centuries A-D-) who describes mas- 
culine, feminine and neuter r^as we pass on to 
Sahgita-ratnakai'a by Sarngadeva who though living 
in the ISth Century A.D., sums up the achievements 
of the Hindu Period. 

Sarhgadeva’s family originally belonged to Kash- 
mere whence his grandfather travelled to the south 
and settled there. Sahgita-ratnakara is the most 
exhaustive treatise on Hindustaui music and is held 
in great respect by all subsequent writers. The 
book consists of chapters on notes, discussion of 
lagas, miscellaneous topics, musical compositions, 
rhythms, musical instruments and dancing. Sarnga- 
deva describes ^ruti, svara, grama (with an additional 
and obsolete gandhara gmma), alahkara, jati, mur- 
chhana, i^a, varna, vadi, samvadi, vivadi, anuvadi 
at length and summarises skilfully all that has been 
-said by previous writers. 

He mentions marga-sangita or ancient music and 
'dell-sahgita or cuiTent music and it seems old- 
fashioned jatis were disappearing and more modem 
Kigas were gaining strength. The form of de^i 
music may be nibaddha (regular) or anibaddha 
(irregular). A regular composition like prabandha 
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may have four sections namely udgrSha, melapaka, 
dhruva and abhoga. Alapti means unfolding and' 
owing to the absence of regular features is assigned 
to the irregular type. • In ra^lapti a musician deve- 
lops a raga with reference to four svasthanas or sec- 
tions of a raga each of which has a fixed range of 
notes- Prabandha and alapti are compositions 
similar to modern songs and alapa. 

^arhgadeva describes the octave as consisting of 
seven Buddha and twelve vikrta notes in a complicated 
manner but it seems he uses the same notes as 
Bharata (See App. II). Aksiptikais the name of the 
notation of the song with notes, words and rhytlim. 
The Buddha notes of the three consecutive octaves 

mandra, madhya and tara are denoted thus : — sa ri 
ga ma pa dha ni sa ri ga ma pa dha ni 

I I I I I I I 

sa ri ga ma pa dha ni. The mandra and tara notes 
have respectively dots and vertical lines overhead, 
the middle octave having no signs. Time-value of 
notes is not clearly stated. No further progress was 
made till the latter part of the 19 th century 

He divides rSgas into gramaraga, uparaga, raga, 
bhasa, vibhass, antarabhasa, ra^hga, bhas^ga, kriy- 
anga, and upatiga. They seem to be interrelated 
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though the relaion is not clearly explained. He 
mentions some ragas which are no longer in vogue 
and other ragas as current. There are several 
varieties of Varati, Gurjari, Todi, Velavali and 
Oauda. Season and particular periods of day and 
night are assigned to ragas. 

He treats rhythm in the same way as Bharata 
but states the thing more clearly. Tala is etymologi- 
'Cally derived from a word signifying the palm of the 
hand and means clapping the hands together. A 
matra is the measm« of time required to pronounce 
five light syllables. The durations of druta (fast), 
laghu (light) guru (heavy), pluta (prolate) are half, 
one, two and three matra (or matras) respectively. 
Time is related by laghu or other durations and 
this measuring is done by tala. Thus ekatalika has 
one druta durjition or half a matiti and chatustala has 
one guru and three druta durations or three and a 
half matras. It will be seen that no mention is 
made of any stress or accent and the old musical 
rhythms have some analogy to Sanskrit poetic 
metres. 

Laya is the resting interval between the actions 
(clapping of hands) and means the rate of speed of 
rhythm. It is of three kinds namely druta or fast, 
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madhya or medium, and vilamba (also vilambita) or 
slow. Yati (the same word in prosody means caesura 
or pause) regulates the progress or flow of the laya. 
Thus in the yati called sama the song has the same 
laya in the beginning, middle and the end. 

Certain speech-sounds imitating the sounds pro- 
duced by instruments of percussion are called pate. 
Usually various combinations of sixteen consonants 
k kh g gh t th etc., are used to represent these 
sounds. 


B. The Muhammadan Period. 

During the Muhammadan Period the technical 
terms and the basic theory remain the same but 
Persian names of several ragas occur which indicate 
the fusing of the two systems resulting in the enrich- 
ment of Hindustani music. But two systems cannot 
combine unless they are related somewhere in an 
intimate way. The evolution of ragas seems to have 
occurred not only in India but in several culture- 
areas of the Near East i. e. in Egypt, Arabia and 
Persia. There might have been parallel develop- 
ments or the idea might have spread by diflusion. 

The treatises of this period concern themselves 
with the ragas of the sadja-giSma and for this nearly 
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all of them adopt a twelve note octave. Beference- 
to other gramas and to marga-sangita or ancient 
music is absent and the writers hardly describe 
either the instruments or the rhythms. Almost 
everything else they copy verbatim from the treatises 
of the Hindu Period, specially from Sangita- 
ratnakara. 

The writers may be described as belonging to 
Northern and Southern schools according as they 
deal with the music of Northern and Southern India. 
But it is difficult to draw a sharp line of demarca- 
tion for the basic stinicture is the same and as many 
of them include ragas both from the north and the 
south. Also it appears that the southern writers 
often came to the north to study the music prevai- 
ling there. Selecting two from each group, the north 
is represented by Lochana and Ahobala and the 
south by Bamamatya and Somanatha- 

The Northern School. 

Lochana from his statement seems to have written 
Baga-tarahginl in 1160 A. D. However as he quotes 
from the poet Vidyapati it is doubtful if he wrote 
his book earlier than the 14th century. His i^uddha 
notes are placed at the usual intervals of Gratis. The 
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vikrta notes are komala or flattened and tivra or 
sharpened forms of the Buddha notes. Consequently 
a Buddha note occupies a central position and the 
vikrtas are obtained by flattening or sharpening it. 
It is the same with Ahobala and in it they differ 
from the southern writers who shai*pen their Buddha 
notes ri, ga, dha, ni to get their vikrtas. Thus when 
the notes ri and dha are sung leaving their final ^rutis 
they are regarded as komala and when ga takes the 
first sruti of ma it is considered as a tivra note. 
When ga takes the second, third and foiu-th ^rutis of 
ma, it becomes tivratara., tivratama and ati-tivratama. 
Sa and pa have no vikrtas. Though the octave 
consists of seven Buddha and ten vikrtas, Loehana 
uses only twelve notes in the octave in describing 
the ragas. The Buddha scale seems to be similar to 
the scale of the modern Kaphi raga ( See chart in 
App. VII). 

Examples of alapa and of songs in the rtigas are 
omitted. Aroha and avaroha of ragas are not stated 
except in the case of Bhau'avi. Sadja is regarded as 
the key-note to the notes succeeding in order. Kagas 
are classified under twelve samsthitis or scales i. e. 
Bhairavi (sa ri ga ma pa dha ni ), Todi (sa ri ^ ma 
dha ni), Gauri (sa ri ga ma pa dha ni), Karnata (sa 
2 
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ri ga ma pa dha m ), Kedara (sa ri ga ma pa dha ni), 

Lnana (sa ri ga ma pa dha ni) etc., A long list of 
raga-satikara or mixtures of ragas is given. 

He also mentions the i^a-ragini system in which 
die ragas Bhairava, Kaisika, Hindola, Dipaka, Sri, 
and Megha are conceived as husbands with ragims 
as wives and also describes the dhyanas or pictorial 
contemplations.* The word-protraitures are the 
source of the famous i‘aga-raginl pictures in Indian 
painting. These representations give no clue, how- 
ever, to the actual notes used in the ragas. 

The ragas have their stated periods for singing 
with the provision that singers will come to no harm 
if they sing on the stage, at royal order or after ten 
in the night. 

Sangita-parijata, perhaps the most notable treatise 
of the northern school, by Ahobala was written not 
later than the 17th century. He does not mention 
the date of writing but the book was translated into 
Persian in 1724. Bhava-bhathi who lived in the 
latter half of the 17th century also quotes extracts 

* Quoted by Bhatkhande in his l)amphlet “A Short 
Survey of the Music of Upper India” but omitted in his 
edition of Eaga-tarai'igini. 
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from him. From his description of ragas one may 
conclude that he had seen Raga-tarangini by 
Lochana. He describes seven Buddha and twenty- 
two vikrtas in the octave but lie uses only twelve 
notes when he explains the ragas and also when he 
describes the wire-lengths of notes. (See App. VII). 

He is usually icgarded as the first among the 
writers to describe notes in terms of wire-lengths 
and he helps us to calculate definitely the pitches of 
the seven suddha and five vikrta notes. He says, ‘As 
the notes can bo produced on the wire and be seen 
with the eyes, the places on the ivire are mentioned 
for the clear grasp of the notes. The higher sa (sa’s 
octave) is situated in the middle of the sound-pro- 
ducing part of the wire on the vina. Ma lies in the 
middle of the wire between sa and the higher sa. Pa 
is situated at one third of the total wire-length from 
the top. Ga is placed in the middle of sa and pa. 
Hi is situated at one third of the length between sa 
and pa. Dha lies in the middle ( See App. IX ) of 
the higher sa and pa. Ni is placed at two-thirds of 
the distiince from pa between higher sa and pa.” 
Taking the length of the wire to be thirty-six inches 
and the vibration-number of sa to be 264 we get the 
following notes. 
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Note 

Wii'e-length 

Vib. No. 

sa 

36 

264 

ri 

32 

297 

ga 

30 

316-8 

ma 

27 

352 

pa 

24 

396 

dha 

21 

452-5 

ni 

20 

475-5 

sa 

18 

528 


His vikrta notes are similarly obtained by divi- 
ding portions of wire into two or three equal parts. 
The Buddha scale is similar to the scale of the 
modern Kaphi raga. 

Ahobala is not very systematic in his classifica- 
tion of ragas into melas. A mela, he says, is a series 
of notes capable of manifesting (producing) a raga. 
Not all of the 117 mgas have been classified and two 
melas have been repeated for no good reason. His 
Sahkarabharana (sa ri ga ma pa dha ni) and Gauri 
(sa ri ga ma pa dha ni) are the same as Velavall and 
Malava. Each raga contains its alapa but it is not 
clearly expressed as the three octaves are not indica- 
ted- Aroha and avaroha of a raga are not stated (aa 
it is easy to find them from the alapas). Graha, 
am^a and nyasa are often mentioned in relation to 
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ragas. Ahobala states the time of singing the ragas 
but says that some ragas may be sung at any time. 

The Southern School. 

Svaramela-kalanidhi was composed by Ramama- 
tya in 1550 A. D. The treatment of music is 
remarkably lucid and rational. It appears that the 
current practice in his time was in conflict with con- 
temporary theory. Ramamatya says, ‘‘Music should 
conform to current practice and not to (ancient) 
definitions, for in the absence of the music in vogue, 
there can be no enjoyment.^’ The contention was not 
new and it could be traced back to Sarngadeva’s time. 
Sarngadeva says “These sciences are regarded as 
conforming to current practice. When science (as 
contained in the ancient texts) is in conflict with the 
practice, it (the texts) should be interpreted so as to 
bring it in harmony with practice.” This injunction 
made the texts pretty elastic and was responsible for 
a good deal of confusion in the history of music. It 
would have been much better to begin anew the 
grammar of music. 

After criticising some inconsistencies in the defi- 
nitions of notes by Sarngadeva (See App. II) Rama- 
matya describes the seven i^uddha and seven vikrta 
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notes. The southern nomenclature is different from 
the northern and deserves special notice. The 
Buddha notes have the usual number of Gratis be- 
tween them. The seven vikrta notes are sadharana 

• • 

ga, antara ga, chyuta ma, chyuta pa, kaisika ni, 
kakali ni and chyuta sa. Sa, ma and pa are called 
chyuta sa, chyuta ma and chyuta pa when they are 
placed on their third sruti. When ga is placed on 
the first and second ^rutis of ma, it is known as 
sadharana ga and antara ga respectively. When ni is 
placed on the first and second sratis of sa, it is called 
kaii^ika ni and kakali ni respectively. There are 
several alternative names of Buddha and vikrta notes 
(See App. VII). But when Ramamatya describes 
the Vina he omits placing frets for antara ga and kakali 
ni. ‘Tf two frets are placed” he says “for produ- 
cing kakali and antara notes, it will hamper playing 
owing to narrow space (between frets).” The number 
of notes is thus twelve and the intervals between the 
notes are equal according to the manner of placing 
the frets. Thus there are two notes between ga and 
ma in the southern system in the place of one note 
between ga and ma in the northern school. This 
makes the southern Buddha ri and ga correspond to 
the komala ri and Buddha ri of the north and so is 
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the case with Buddha dha and ni. It is curious that 
the distribution of ^rutis is the same for both. 

He classifies ragas under fifteen or twenty scales 
according as the vikrta's are five or seven in number. 
The scale comprising only Buddha notes is named 
Mukhari. He also qualifies ragas as good, mediocre 
and bad. The good ragas are fit to be used for 
songs, prabandhas, alapa and thaya (sections of 
ragas). The few mediocre ragas are used for brief 
eo'mpositions (See Somanatha, the next writer, for 
similar but better definitions). In all these good, 
mediocre and bad ragas are included many mixed 
ragas which are confusing to the ordinary people. 
They are not used in thaya, alapa and prabandha 
and as such are not favoured by those learned in 
music. Old rules and restrictions seem to have lost 
much force and we read, “All popular ragas are 
referred to the sadja-grama and gi’aha, amsa, nyasa, 
sadava, audava, and completeness (according to old 
texts) may or may not occur in all the ragas owing to 
their being modern ones.” 

Examples of alapa, aroha and avaroha do not 
occur. Names of foreign r^as like Hejujji and 
Turuska-todi are mentioned. 

Somanatha, another southern writer, wrote Raga- 
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vivodha in 1609. His suddha and vikrta notes and 
the placing of frets on the vina (with a minor diffe- 
rence) are the same as Ramamatya’s. But he intro- 
duces alternative northern term^ tivra, tivra-tara and 
tivra-tama (See App. VII). He remarks the absence 
of vikrta of sa and pa in contemporary music. He 
also omits antara ga and kakali ni in his description of 
Vina thus using only twelve notes in the octave. He 
refers to the custom (common to all Indian perfor- 
mers on plucked string instruments) of pulling the 
wire with the finger to produce quarter-tones in addi- 
tion to regular notes. 

An elaborate system of notation has been 
described to provide for different ways of producing 
sounds on the string instrument. The vikrta notes, 
however, are not differently indicated from Buddha 
notes and one must guess them from the scales to 
which the rggas belong. Sarhgadeva’s method of 
indicating the octaves has been adopted but the time- 
value of the notes is not clearly explained. 

A raga is called Buddha when it can create artistic 
pleasure with its own resources. Chhayalaga depends 
on other ragas for its nourishment and sahkirna ragas 
are mixtures of the two former varieties. The names 
also occur in Batnakara. Sarngadeva describes 
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certain compositions as Buddha when they follow gram- 
mar strictly and as chhayalaga when they are similar 
to iluddha compositions. This shows that writers on 
music and possibly mvisicians too were conscious of 
the similarity between ragas and of the creation of 
ragas from the intermingling of other ragas. Both 
the aspects are common features in modern ragas. 

A good raga is fit to be used in alapa, alapti and 
prabandha. A mediocre mga has all the qualities of 
tlie former but is not in general use among the 
people. A bad raga, though very popular, cannot be 
used for alapa and other elaborate compositions. 
This classification by Somanatha is similar to the 
modern grouping of ragas into prasiddha or well- 
known ragas, aprasiddha or unfamiliar ragas and 
dhunes or tunes. 

Ragas are arranged under twenty three melas or 
scales, Mukhari being the Buddha scale- Mela is a 
series of notes which helps to collect ragas in groups 
and is called thata in common dialect. He says that 
the same raga may have a different name and a 
different time of singing according to provinces in 
which they are sung and as such he follows the opi- 
nion of the majority of musicians. He divides the day 
and night into dawn, early morning, morning, noon, 
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after-noon, evening, early night, and night and distri- 
butes the ragas among them. Following Lochana 
he writes word-pictures of ragas- 

Popular and colloquial names of ragas i. e., 
Soratha for Saurasp*a, Mevada for Dhavala, Sin- 
dhoda for Saindhavl etc. are noticed. He refers to 
certain new (mainly Pei*sian) ragas and mentions 
their resemblance with Indian ragas. Thus Todi, 
Bhairava, Bamakri, Vihamgada, Desakara, Saindhavi, 
Kalyana, Devakri, Velavali and Karnata are respec- 
tively compared to Huseni, Julupha, Musali, Nava- 
roja, Bakhareja, Hijeja, Yamana, Puska, Sai’parda 
and Irakha. 

Sanskrit books in orthodox style continued to 
be written till the first quarter of the 18th century, 
that is, about 100 years before Capt. Willard pub- 
lished his book on Hindustani music in English. 



Chapter III. 

Willard. 

‘A Treatise on the Music of Hindoostan’ (pp. 177) 
was printed at the Baptist Mission Press, Ctdcutta, 
in 1834. It was written by Captiiin N. Augustus 
Willard, Avho, it appears ^from the title page, was an 
officer commanding in the service of H. H. the 
Nawab of Banda. We also know that ‘‘The author 
was known to bo a skilfid performer himself on seve- 
ral instruments and to have enjoyed local advantages 
of observation from his appointment at the court of 
the Nawab of Bandfi.* 

This is the earliest systematic treatise on Hindu- 
stani music and is delightful reading even after the 
lapse of a century. Willard was a cultured, Avell read 
gentleman thoroughly at home in Hindustani and the 
range of treatment was by no means narrow and 
restricted, as may be seen from the author’s summary 

*Soientifio Intelligence. Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
Vol. XXV. 1834. Qudted by Eaja S. M. Tagore in “Hindu 
Music from various Authors”, 1875. 
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of contents : — “The similarity of the music of Egypt 
and Greece to that of this country has been traced 
and pointed out, harmony and melody have been 
compared ; and time noticed.. The varieties of song 
have been enumerated, and the character of eacli 
detailed ; a brief account of the principal musicians 
super-added, and the work concluded with a short 
alphabetical glossary of the most useful terms.” 

The great merit of the book lies in the fact that 
the approach of the subject chosen by Willard was 
Indian and as such intelligible to Indians. He treats 
Hindustani music in a general, descriptive way Avith- 
out discussing particular instances. But the book is 
valuable because the data were collected largely from 
professional musicians and observations and generali- 
sations based on them show great insight in and 
sound acquaintance with the professional technique. 
Willard says in the Preface, “I have not confined 
myself to the details in books, but have consulted the 
most famous performers, both Hindoos and Moosul- 
mans, the first veenkars in India, the more expert 
musicians of Lukhnow.” As this is the first record- 
ed and systematised statement of information received 
from musicians, all the writers succeeding Willard 
have drawn both inspiration and material from this 
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source. Banerjee speaks highly of the work done 
by Sir W. Jones and Capt. Willard and of their 
timely help towards collecting material for Hindu- 
stani music. 

As the Sanskrit treatises omit many items of 
interest that may be collected from professional 
musicians, Willard’s book is a significant departure 
from the orthodox treatises. His comments in this 
respect arc interesting. He says, “When from 
the theory of music a defection took place of its 
practice, and men of learning confined themselves 
exclusively to the former, while the latter branch 
was abandoned entirely to the illiterate, all attempts 
to elucidate music from rules laid down in books, 
a science incapable of explanation by mere words, 
becayme idle. This is the reason why even so able 
and eminent an oi*ientalist as Sir William Jones 
has failed. Sir William Jones, it seems, confined 
his research to that phoenix, a learned Pundit, who 
might likewise be a musician, but I believe such a 
person does not exist in Hindoostan.” Willard was 
wise in siding with the musicians in this pundit- 
musician controversy but the remarks were uncharit- 
able where Sir Jones was concerned, for the latter 
did try to have his conclusions verified by profes- 
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sionals. A casual glance at his article on the Musi- 
cal Modes of Hindoos, written in 1784, will convince 
any body that Jones consulted pundits and profes- 
sionals alike but had not sufficient leisure to devote 
to the subject. 

It is evident, on the other hand, from the writings 
of Willard that he had no means of checking the 
data collected from professionals, in tlie light of 
Sanskrit treatises on the subject. But this is in some 
respects to our advantage. We get almost intact the 
lore of musical knowledge among the professionals 
in the first quarter of the nineteenth centuiy. We 
find that the professional equipment of teclmical 
terms was not inconsiderable and that the musicians 
formed a good working hypothesis out of fragments 
gleaned from Sanskrit texts. It may suffice here to 
present a few principal trends of thought which 
show Willard took pains to understand critically 
the details supplied by musicians- 

“Hindoostanee melodies are short, lengthened by 
repetitions and variations. They all partake of the 
nature of what is denominated by us Rondo, the 
piece being invariably concluded with the first strain, 
and sometimes with the first bar or at least with 
the first note of the bar (MH 48)”. “The peculiar 
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nature of the melody of Hindoostan not only permits 
but enjoins the singer, if he has the least pretension 
to excel in it, not to sing a song throughout more 
than once in its naked form ; but on its repetitions, 
which is a natural consequence, occasioned by the 
brevity of the pieces in general, to break off some- 
times at the conclusion, at other times at the 
commencement, middle, or any ceiinin part of a 
measure, and fall into a rhapsodical embellisimient 
called Alap, and after going through a variety of ad 
libitum passages rejoin the melody with as much 
grace as if he had never been disunited, the musical 
iiccompaniment all the while keeping time (MH 35).” 

This is a good description of the way a raga is 
sung, A song set in a particular raga is first sung 
and then passages are improvised with the help of 
the alapa or the development of the raga every time 
finishing with the first line of the song. Here the 
iilapa commences after the song has once been sung. 
Sometimes the alapa occurs as a complete and sepa- 
rate composition before the song without regular 
rliythmical accompaniment. 

He says, “A .That comes nearest to what with 
us is implied by a mode, and consists in determining 
the exact relative distances- which constitute an octave. 
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with respect to each other ; while the raginee dis- 
poses of those sounds in a given succession, and 
determine the principal sounds. The same That may- 
be adapted to several Raginees, by a different order 
of succession, whereas no Raginee can be played but 
on its own proper That (MH 5J.)”. It means that 
several ragas may have the same thata or scale which 
arranges the notes in order of pitch. The notes of 
a raga progress in a definite manner, that is, they 
have what we now call an aroha and an avaroha 
and ragas in the same scale having different pro- 
gressions of notes are different from one another. 

He describes some important features of ragas : — 
“It is likewise not a song, for able performers can 
adapt the words of a song to any Raginee, nor does a 
change of time destroy its inherent quality (MH 
51)”. “Some Rags and Raginees resemble each 
other in the similarity and succession of their sounds 
or tones, but differ in the Srooties which gives them 
a claim to distinction (MH 56)”. 

A very important difference with the Sanskrit 
writers arises. The Buddha scale is no longer the 
scale of Kaphi (sa ri ga ma pa dha. n^ but is that 
of Vilaval (sa ri ga ma pa dha ni). Jones in his 
paper on the musical Modes of the Hindoos says. 
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“They unanimously reckon twenty-two Unities, or 
quarters or triads of a tone, in their octave. They 
do not pretend that these minute intervals are 
mathematically equal,, but consider them as equal 
in piuctice and allot them to the several notes - . . 

I requested a Gennan professor of music to accom- 
pany with his violin a Hindoo lutanist who sung 
by note some popular airs on the love of Krishna 
and Radha, ho assured me that the scales were the 
same, and Mr. Shore afterwards informed me, that, 
when the voice of a native singer was in tune with 
his harpsichord, he found the Hindoo series of seven 
notes to ascend, like ours, by a sharp third”. The 
notes are arranged according to the following order 
replacing the Gratis between sa and re by those bet- 
ni and sa. 

12 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 
sa re ga ma pa dha ni sa 

He is supported by Willard in his statement. 
We may remark here that this scale seems to be of 
great antiquity as the professional musicians, some 
of whom are descended from Tansen who lived 
during Akbar’s reign, have no knowledge about the 
existence of any other Buddha scale except their 
own Buddha scale which is similar to the European 
scale of C major. (See App. II). 

3 
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Willard mentions Soodh (Buddha), Mahasoodh 
(maba^uddha), sailing (chayalaga), Sankeerim (Sankir- 
na) i^as like Sanskrit writers with similar meanings. 
It appears he found uncertainty prevailing with res- 
pect to the classification of ragas into Rags, Raginees 
(wives), their Putras (sons) and Bharjyas (daughters- 
in-law) (MH 53.) It appears that ragas were classi- 
fied according to both scales and raga-ragini system 
but in the absence of illustrations it is difficult to 
say how it was done. 

A number of mixed ragas are mentioned. A 
few examples may be given : — 

Bhoopali — Bilawal and Culian 

Shuhana — Furdust ant Canhra 

Camod — Gound and Bilawal 

Desee — Tori and Kliut rag 

Humeer — Kidara, Emun and Soodh (Julian 

He remarks about the naming of mixed ragas, 
“The rule for detennining the names, is agreeably, 
to some authorities, to name the principal one last, 
and that Avhich is introduced in it, first ; as Pooria 
Dhanasree ; others, more naturally say, that, which 
is introduced in the first part of the song should be 
mentioned first, and the other o?* others subjoined 
to it, in regular succession i e. Shyam Ramculee 
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{MH 57).” It may be stated here that no hard 
and fast rule is oberved in naming mixed ragas. 
Generally the constituent ragas are easily analysed, 
but it is sometimes extremely difficult to detect the 
elements as in the modem Puriya Dhana^ri- But 
mixed ragas do not always receive a mixed name as 
most of the modern ragas without compound names 
fu*e the products of inter-mixture. 

About the wording of songs Willard says, ‘*A 
good number of pieces are in dignified prose, of an 
elevated strain, peculiar to the Sangskxit and the lan- 
guages derived from it. These are not strictly 
confined to poetical feet and admit of much variety — 
These pieces and all those Kheals as well as those 
of some other species, are commonly in the language 
spoken in Vruj and in the disirict of Khyrabad 
(MH 35)”. 

He also explains the difierent styles of composi- 
tions, some instances of which are given below : — 

Dhoorpad — the subject is the recital of the 
memorable action of the heroes or other didactic 
theme. It also engrosses love matters. The style 
is very masculine and almost entirely devoid of 
studied ornamental- flourishes. It dates from the 
time of Baja Man of Gwalior. Dhoorpad has four 
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Tooks or strains : — 1. Sthul, Sthayee or Bedha 2, 
Antara 3. Ubhog. 4. Bhog. 

Kheal — subject is generally a love tale. The 
style is extremely graceful and replete with studied 
elegance and embellishment. Sultan Haosyn Shur- 
quee of Jaunpur is the inventor of this class of song 
generally consisting of two Tooks. 

Kheal is perhaps the more immediate sphere of 
the pathetic. To a person who understands the lan- 
guage sufficiently, it is enough to hear a few good 
Kheals, to be convinced of the beauties of Hindoos- 
tani songs, both with regard to the pathos of the 
poetry and delicacy of melody. 

Tuppa — brought to perfection by Shoree, gener- 
ally sung in the language spoken in Punjab or a 
mixed jargon of that and Hindi. 

Thoomree — This is in an impure dialect of the 
Vrijbhasa. 

Holee — ^hke Dhoorpad. 

Tirbut and Terana — No words are adapted to 
these. 

Dhoon — It is used in contra distinction to Bag 
and Baginee ; any piece of melody not strictly in 
conformity with the established is thus characterised. 
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In discussing melody and harmony it is remar- 
kable how singularly free he was from the bias that 
harmonic music is essentially and absolutely superior 
to the melodic variety.. But he remarks once, “There 
is no doubt that harmony is a refinement on melody-” 
It may be remarked here that there is no inevita- 
bility in melody for its developing into harmony and 
he present European melody is entirely different 
from melody in the oriental sense. The truth is that 
melody can remain melody and develop into richer 
and more complex varieties instead of becoming 
harmony. 
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Goswami to BUatkliande 

A. Goswami 

Sangita-sara or A Treatise on Hindu Music by, 
Kshetramohan Goswami iippeared in 1868 rnider 
the patronage of Raja Sourindra Mohun Tagore. 
Tagore himself was the author of several books on 
Indian music and did a good deal to help the 
cause and raise the status of Indian music in 
India and abroad. He wrote ‘Sahgita-sara- 
sahgraha in 1875 containing extracts from 
Sanskrit authors specially from Saragadeva and 
Damodara ; ‘Hindu Music from various authors’ 
in 1875 collecting all articles written in English 
about Indian music (including Willard’s book) writ- 
ten prior to Tagore ; and his Universal History of 
Music in 1896 describing the music of various 
nations. The last book has a good descriptive 
account of Indian music arranged according to 
provinces. 

Tagore writes about Goswami in his Universal 
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History of Music (p* 87) “The first treatise in the 
same language (Bengali), written on a systematic 
plan, embodying the theory and practice of music 
was brought out by^ Professor Kshetra Mohun 
Goswami in the year 1868. He composed 
several airs for the Sitar and Orchestra, as also a 
number of songs which he published later on in his 
work called Kantha Kaumudi or a treatise on 
vocal music”. 

Goswami is the first writer to deal with the 
different aspects of Hindustani music. When we 
estimate the value of a writer’s contribution, we 
need keep in mind tlie data available at the 
time of writing. It is unjust to use modern 
standards which are based on material much 
greater in extent than what was within reach 
of Goswami. The ragas with their songs were 
mostly in the safe custody of professional musicians, 
none of them very eager to part with them* Though 
he had opportunity of coming in contact with musi- 
cians which visited Raja 8. jM. Tagore in Calcutta, 
the more celebrated families of musicians of western 
India were living out of his reach. The texts in 
Sanskrit had not been printed. He collected what 
he could from extracts gleaned from diverse sources. 
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With them he produced a comprehensive and rational 
treatment of music. 

B. Banerjee 

Gita-sutra-sara or Basic Principles of Music was 
written in Bengali by Krishnadhan Banerjee under 
the patronage of His Highness the Maharaja 
Nripendra Narayan Bhup Bahadur of Cooch Behar. 
He also published ‘Bangaikatana’ in 1867, ‘Hindus- 
tani airs aiTanged for the Pianoforte’ and ‘Sahgit- 
siksa’ in 1868 and Sitar Siksa’ in 1873. ‘Gita-sutra- 
sara’, his most well-known book, was brought out in 
1885. He was held in great lespect for his scholar- 
ship by contemporary musicians. Bhatkhande has 
translated portions of Gita-sutra-sara in his book. 

Banerjee’s achievements do not lie so much in 
conclusive results as in his attempting to reach the 
basis of music over a wide range. He has not left 
a single phase of music on which he does not speak 
with reason and insight. His critical faculty is 
astonishingly sensitive to finer shades of analysis^ 
but there are times when he does not weigh carefully 
the opinion of musicians. This leads to hesitation 
and discrepancy between different views* The book 
is valuable for its discussion of, fundamentals of 
music and the searching criricism of existing theories. 
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C. Bhatkhande* 

Pandit V. N. Bhatkhande was bom at Walke- 
shwar, Malabar Hill, Bombay in IIGO. His father 
was fond of music and used to play on sitar and 
occasionally on quanun. Bhatkhande showed inte- 
rest in music from early childhood and when about 
sixteen began taking lessons on sitar from Vallabh- 
das Damodar, a Bhatia gentleman who w’as a finished 
player on sitar. In 1884, he joined the Gayan 
Uttejak Mandali, an institution for encouraging 
music, as a member and learnt Dhmpads from 
Bavjibuva Belbagkar. He also met other musicians 
employed from time to time by the institution and 
used to keep detailed notes of all he leamt from 
them. He slowly came to have thus a thorough 
knowledge and a considerable material about i^as 
which he utilized in the books. 

From 1890 to 1900, while practising as a pleader 
Bhatkhande made a thorough study of the Sanskrit 


• The main events of his life have been compiled from a 
short account (consisting of five closely-typed pages) received 
by me while I was one of the Associate Editors of the quar- 
terly ‘Sangeeta’ in Harris College, Lucknow. Biographical 
details of other writers namely Willard, Goswami and 
Banerjee, I regret, are not available. 
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texts on music. From 1904 he began travelling all 
over India for collecting material on ragas and their 
theory, and visited Calcutta, Benares, Allahabad, 
Delhi, Rampur, Lucknow, Agra, Gwalior, Bikaner, 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, Madras, Tanjore, Trivandrum, 
Mysore and other places of musical importance. He 
always looked for important manuscripts on music 
in public and private libraries and had them copied 
if found valuable. Many of these were published 
by him with or without translation. In 1906-1907 
he employed the service of Muhammad Ali Khan 
and Ashak Ali Khan of the celebrated Manarang 
family of Jaipur and got them sing to the phono- 
graph nearly four hundred kheyals in different ragas. 

His first book, Laksya Sahgitam in Sanskrit, 
was published in 1910 which was soon followed by 
the first volume of Hindustani Sangit Paddhati in 
Marathi on the principles of Hindustani music, the 
second, third and fourth volumes being out in 1913, 
1914 and in 1932. In 1916 Bhatkhande began 
publishing notations of songs called Gita Malika in 
eighteen parts many of which were reprinted in the 
four volumes of Kramik Pustak Malika issued from 
1920. Four parts of Kramik; contain about a 
thousand standard songs and alapa in the principal 
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rSgas. The songs were collected for the most part 
from distinguished families of musicians of Jaipur, 
Rampur, Gwalior and Baroda. The sargams (songs 
composed of names of notes namely sa, re, ga etc 
instead of words) and laksan-gitas (songs describing 
the character of ragas and composed after the imita- 
tios of well-known kheyals and Dhrupads) included 
in the Kramik are Bhatkhande’s compositions. All 
the books are sold practically at cost price and the 
little profit made is utilized for defraying the ex- 
penses of new editions. 

In 1912 Bliatkhande left the legal profession and 
devoted himself solely to music. Through his 
initiative in 1916, 1918, 1919 and 1925 four sessions 
of All-India Music Conferences were held in Baroda, 
Delhi, Benares and Lucknow where noted artists 
demonstrated and important topics on music were 
discussed. He trained some students and musicians 
from Gwalior and Baroda and also served as an 
examiner to the music institutions founded by him 
in Gwalior, Baroda and Lucknow. He died in 
1936. 

A summary, of Bhatkhande’s theoretical contri- 
bution in English will be found in his articles (1^ 
“The Modern Hindustani Raga system and the 
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simplest method of studying the same” in the Re- 
port of 4th All India Music Conference in Lucknow, 
1925, (2) “Music Systems of the 15th, 16th, 17th, 
and 18th centuries’^ in the first, four issues of San- 
geeta, quarterly journal, Marris College, Lucknow ; 
(3) “A short Survey of the Music of Upper India” 
by V. N. Bhatkhande, Bombay 1917 (issued in pam- 
phlet form but now out of print). A short descrip- 
tive summary of ragas will be found in Laksya- 
sahgitam. Second Edition, 1934. 

Major contribution of Bhatkhande consists of 
the collection of the ragas with their alapas and 
standard songs. His four volumes of Kramik 
Pustak are a rich store-house of famous compositions 
representing the celebrated families of musicians and 
are the standard texts in Northern India. His 
Hindustani Sahgit Paddhati in four volumes contains 
mainly a description of the ragas with their alapa and 
their variants in the past and present and is the best 
introduction to the ragas of Hindustan. He busies 
himself with the fundamentals in as far as they 
are helpful to the practical arrangement of 
material and to making it available in a suitable 
form to musicians. His theoretical view-points lie 
scattered over the pages of-the Paddhati and of the 
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introductions of the Kramik and very few of the 
abstract principles receive in his hands a thorough 
and independent treatment. For instance, a good 
account of his complex time-theory with detailed 
examples does not occur in his writings. 

His knowledge of the Sanskrit texts was profound 
and his explanation of the scales of post-Ratnakar 
writers made a comparative study of the texts in 
relation to ragas possible for the first time. His 
editions of treatises most of which are out of print 
now, reveal a scholar who is thoroughly at home in 
his subject- 

There was a keen desire in all the three writers 
to find authority from the past for the present basis 
of Hindustani music. Yet this did not blind them 
to the inaccurate statments and faulty generalisations 
made in the past, for they did not think that the 
ancients had thought out everything about music for 
all time. 

A comparative study of the above writers divid- 
ed into suitable sections follows in the next Chapter. 



Chapter. V. 


The Problems. 

Alafa. 

Nothing is more characteristic of a raga than 
alapa. It is what distinguishes a raga from being a 
mere song. Songs themselves, as sung in the 
classical style, always contain alapa or improvised 
additions suited to the nature of a raga. Again it 
may be sung or played independently of songs or 
instrumental compositions (named 'gat’). 

In alapa and in the compositions called Dhrupads 
there are usually four sections namely sthai, antai^, 
sahchari and abhoga. The sthai'.is generally limited 
to the low and medium octaves. The antara usually 
b^ins near the middle of the medium octave and 
extends to the high octave. The sahchari and 
abhoga are more or less similar to the sthai and 
antara. These sections resemble the four svasthanas 
in ragalapti of SSrhgadeva and show how the same 
manner of developing a raga was current in the 
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13 th century, though it need not be surmised that 
the present technique is a replica of the past. 

The alapa is the most abstract part of the ragas 
and to the uninitiated'proves to be a source of con- 
fusion and wonder. It is usually sung with mean- 
ingless words like ta, na, tom, de, num etc. It is 
also devoid of tala or regular rhythms and is solely 
regulated by slow, medium and fast laya or speed. 
The usual procedure is to develop the alapa on the 
lines indicated by the arolia and avaroha of the ragas. 
Certain notes come into prominence during the 
development i. e., sa, ga, pa, ni, in Yaman, Behag 
and Purvi. Such notes are known as mukams or 
resting places in a raga and resemble the ainla 
(or aih^as) of the Sanskrit writers. 

What relation does the alapa bear to the songs 
in a raga ? Hindustani musicians base their idea of 
a raga on standard songs (called Chij : — lit. a musi- 
cal thing or a son^) and in their discussions about 
ragas they are in the habit of referring to them. 
Banerjee thinks alapa grows out of songs and he 
who has a good collection of songs in a raga at his 
disposal may easily pick it up (But he does not 
develop his statement). From this it may concluded 
that the songs as simple compositions were the first 
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to come and were followed by more complicated 
forms of alapa (See App. V.) 

Sa4ja or the Tonic. 

Po the notes enjoy autonomy and act indepen- 
dently or do they obey some authority ? 

We have already seen in Brhadde^i that sadja 
is the dominating note and other notes are subsidiary 
to it. Most of the post-Ratnakar writers reiterate this 
important function of sadja. Sadja, Goswami says, 
is the key-note of the saile and there can be no 
sensible perception of re, ga, ma etc. unless there is 
a sadja before it. 

But other notes like the ariisas or the mukaras 
occassionally function as important centres in a 
raga and may then be regarded as additional tonics, 
but their position is always secondary to sadja or 
the primary tonic. 

Vacll, Samvadl and Anim. 

Certain notes seem to be more important than 
others. But can we fix their number or arrange 
them in order of importance ? 

The proper significance of vadi and samvadi has 
not yet been settled satisfactorily. Present usage 
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following the definitions in Ratnakara r^ards the 
vadi as the most important note which is used often- 
er than other notes. 8am vadi is next to vadi in im- 
portance, the anuvadis-are the remaining notes and 
the vivadis are inimical notes generally left out. It 
is with the vadi and samvadi we are primarily 
concerned for the last two are not generally men- 
tioned in relation to the ragas. 

Is it always possible to select the most important 
note, for the greatest difficulty seems to be the choice 
of such a note out of all important notes in a raga ? 
Let us examine some cases. Sadja is by far the 
most important note in a raga owing to its position 
as the tonic but it is not the vadi in all ragas. In 
ragas like Lalit, Kedar and Malkau^ ma seems to 
be the most prominent note, but it is possible for a 
clever musician to develop Kedar and Malkaus 
without using ma very often. With respect to most of 
the other ragas there seems to reign utter confusion. 
How shall we decide in favour of the most important 
note in ragas like Darbari Kanada, Yaman, Behag, 
Chhayanat, Kamod, Khamaj, Kaphi, Bhairavi, 
Vilaval, Todi, etc ? Banerjee points out this diffi- 
culty in selecting the vadi about Yaman and thinks 
that the conception of vadi and samvadi is not useful 
4 
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for a knowledge of the i%as, for there prevails a 
great uncertainty about their selection. But he sticks 
to describing ragas with vadi and samvadi because he 
cannot deny that certain notes are more important 
than others (GS. p. 71). Though we are conscious 
of the relative importance of certain notes in a raga, 
wo find it difficult either to fix their number or to 
arrange them in order of importance. 

Bhatkhande places a great emphasis on the 
conception of vadi in relation to ragas. Eveiy raga, 
he says, has a vadi exceeding all others in importan- 
ce and divides the ragas into purva or belonging to 
the fore-part of the scale (between sa and pa) and 
uttara or belonging to the hind-part of the scale (bet- 
ween ma and sa) according to the position of vadi in 
the first or second half of the scale. The samvadi 
notes are next to vadi in importance and are usually 
selected by him as the fourth or fifth of the vadi. 

This is open to objections, for there may be two 
or several notes of equal importance in the raga 
in actual practice. He does not answer Banerjee’s 
objection to calling a certain note vadi and treating 
all others as less important. Also vadi and samvadi 
need not stand in the relation of the fourth or fifth 
to each other for the two samvadis (and not the vadi 
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and samvadi) have that relation according to Sanskrit 
texts. 

What is the way out of the impasse ? Why not 
get rid of vadi and saifivadi and in their place name 
the several important notes. Primary significance 
of samvadi, anuvadi and vivadi was something per- 
taining to consonance and dissonance of notes. But 
happily there is another term which is used by the 
writers in the sense of an important note in a raga. 
All the Sanskit writers use arnica instead of vadi and 
samvadi for expressing the important note of a raga 
with the advantage that a raga may have more than 
one ariisa (See App. IV). Hindustani music also 
contains a very apt Hindustani terra in mukams or 
notes which serve as resting places in a raga (Sangit 
Paddhati vol. 3, pp. 17, 65) and they fit in happily 
with the significance of aihsa. 

Aroha and Avaroha 

Aroha and avaroha are the particular ways of 
ascending and descending of notes in a r^a and the 
conception is similar to that put forward by Matanga 
about 400 A.I). Bhatkhande is the first to define 
aroha and avaroha with reference to the progression 
of notes in a i^iga. He says that aroha and avaroha 
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ai‘e fixed (Report of the All India Music Conference 
vol. 2, p. 128) and we have to see how far this is 
justifiable from practice. 

Let us take a concrete example namely the aroha 
and avaroha of the i^a Des according to Bhat- 
khande : — 

Aroha — sa, re, ma pa, ni sa. Avaroha — sa ni 
dha pa, ma ga, re ga, sa. We also see from the 
development of the raga that in addition to ‘re ma pa*^ 
the raga ascends occassionally in a slightly different 
way by ‘re ga ma pa’. Under the circumstances it need 
not be said that the aroha and avaroha are fixed but 
they are the most important of the several ways of 
ascent and descent. 

Pakad, according to Bhatkhande, is the specific 
combinations of notes that by itself is able to depict 
a raga i. e. in the case of Des : re, ma pa, ni dha 

pa, pa dha pa ma, ga re ga .sa. It will be seen that 
the exact order of the musical phrases in a pakad is 
not essential for we can write the above paka<J as pa 
dha pa ma, ga re ga sa, re ma pa, ni dha pa. We 
may even omit the first phrase pa dha pa ma. (See 
App. Vni). Pakad is the most . important portion 
in the aroha and avaroha. ' Analysis of a raga in 
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terms of aroha and avaroha and pakad has made the 
discussion of similar ragas much easier and rational 
and is a valuable contribution by Bhatkhande. 

Notation 

Hindus had some form of notation which will be 
evident from books written by Harngadva and Soma- 
natha. But there is little to show that it was either 
improved or extensively used by musicians. 

It is not possible to reproduce an Indian song 
exactly in notation, but that does not make notation 
useless. The object of notation is to preserve records 
of songs and to aid memory. Goswami bases his sys- 
tem on the ancient Hindu notation with additional 
signs of his own and argues against the introduction 
of staff-notation which uses dots for notes on lines 
and spaces. He says the way of using notes and 
rhythms in Indian music is different from that of 
Europe and staff-notation is not suited to Indian 
needs. But there is another system in Europe, he 
remarks, namely Tonic Solfa in which notes are re- 
presented by letters in the Indian way. It is better 
to develop the Indian system, he rightly concludes, 
like Tonic Solfa as it does not introduce strange and 
unfamiliar signs. 
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In the first edition of his book, Goswami uses 
three parallel and horizontal lines to denote the 
three octaves. 

Mandra sa re ga ma pa dha ni 

Madhya sa re ga ma pa dha ni 

Tara sa re ga ma pa dha n i 

But as this occupies some space, he uses after- 
wards the notes on a single line denoting mandra 
and tara octaves by dots below and above the notes 
respectively. 

sa re ga ma p dliaa ni sa re ga ma pa dha ni 

• • • • • • • 

• • • • • • • 

sa re ga ma pa dha ni 

Lower and higher octaves than these may be 
denoted by increasing the dots above and below. A 
triangle and a flag above a note indicate that it is 
komala or flat and tivra or sharp. Tivra sign is 
used only in the case of ma and komala with respect 
to re, ga, dha, ni. Time-value of notes is shown 
by the number of vertical strokes above notes, that 
is, notes having one, two or three strokes above them 
have so many beats. Fractions of beats are shown 
by " for half a beat, x for one fourth of a beat 
and so on. His system of notation is a little cum- 
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brous for the different signs used for fractions of 
beats. 

Banerjee uses both the staff-notation with some 
modifications and the Tonic Solfa. He prefers the 
staff-notation but gives no reasons for it and in many 
places uses it along with Tonic Solfa foi* the same 
song and the latter is always easier to follow than 
the complicated form of the former. 

Bhatkliande tries to provide a system of notation 
that should be useful without being cumbrous. He 
has devised a system that is very simple and con- 
tains only those signs that are absolutely necessary 
and is now Avidely used in Noi’thern India. He 
denotes the three octjives as Goswami and uses a 
short horizontal line below a note for a komala and 
a short vertical line above for a tivra sign. There are 
the following signs for expressing chai’acter of notes 
i. e. a bracket joining two notes above for mid or 
continuous transition and notes placed above a note 
in small letters a little to the left called kan to denote 
a note which is sung a little before the note proper. 
Each note has. the time value of a beat. Fractions of 
beats are shown by means of brackets below. For 
instance two notes within a bracket below will mean 
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two notes of half a beat and three notes within a 
bracket mean three notes of one third of a beat each. 

As very rarely a note whose duration is shorter 
than one-eighth of a beat is used, not much space is 
usually necessary for denoting fractions of beats 
(See App. VIII). 

Notes and Quarter-notes 

If we admit the existence and the use of quarter- 
tones in Hindustani music, we have to ascertain the 
number of notes that are actually used in the octave. 

Goswami uses twelve notes in the octave but he 
says occassionally notes like tivratara (sharper than 
tivra), tivratama (sharpest) and komala-tara (flatter 
than komala), komalatama (flattest) are used. They 
are in his opinion not really tones but are quarter- 
tones and though not recognised in European music, 
are very essential to Indian music. 

Banerjee does not admit the existence of standard 
and definite intervals smaller than a semitone and 
thinks that the use of quarter-tones make the music 
out of tune. In his opinion quarter-tones are neither 
pleasing nor easy to use. 

This is a sweeping generalisation by Banerjee 
based on insufficient data and his opinion that 
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quarter-tones go to make music out of tune (which 
proves by tlie way that they are actually used) will 
get little support from musicians. A little experi- 
ment with a string instrument with frets like the Israj 
would have easily convinced him that many notes 
(Cf. the komala notes in ^rl, Bhairav, Bhimpalasi 
etc. See also Willard) do not adhere to fixed pitches. 
But he rightly expresses doubt when it is alleged 
that quarter-tones can be used in the sense of stan- 
dard intervals. 

Bhatkhande often mentions the use of quarter- 
tones in ragas in his Sangit Paddhati but he says it 
is safe to describe ragas with twelve notes in the 
octave to avoid fruitless discussions with conflicting 
views. 

Summing up the views of the above writers, 
one may conclude that though quarter-tones are ac- 
tually used, it is difficult to determine either their 
proper pitches or their uniform use in ragas. 

Quarter-tones or srutis have another important 
function. With their help the Sanskiit writers deter- 
mine the intervals* between notes in a scale. There 
have been recently, attempts to find out these inter- 
vals mathematically (See App. I ). 
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Scale 

Hindustani ragas belong to several scales. Al- 
most all writers of post-Ratnakar period classifjr 
ragas according to scales. Can we find a rational 
basis for scales ? 

We have seen that Bliarata gets additional scales 
from sadja grama by treating the other six notes as 
tonics. If we treat our Buddha scale in this manner 
we get some new scales i. e. 

1. Sa re ga ma pa dha m (taking re as tonic) 

(Scale of of the raga Kaplii) 

2. Sa re ga ma pa (|ba ni (taking ga as tonic) 
(Scale of the raga Bliaii'avi) and so on. 

Banerjee follows this method with the assertion 
thot all scales may be derived from the major and 
minor scales (he, however, does not discuss the minor 
scale). But unfortunately many important scales i. e. 
scales of Purvi, Bhairav, Marva and Todi etc. lie 
outside this scheme. 

Bhatkhande finds he can accommodate all the 
ragas within ten scales and thinks that modern 
Hindustani music uses only ten scales out of a possi- 
ble seventy-two found out mathematically by Vyan- 
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katamakhl (See App. III). He says that a scale or 
thata. should be a series of seven notes using all the 
notes sa, re, ga, ma, pa, dha and ni (suddha or 
vikrta). It is not necessary, he remarks, for a thata 
should sound sweet, for the thata is not a raga. He 
uses ten thates and names them after the most charac- 
teristic ragas called a^raya-ragas in them (Banerjee 

does not name the scales) i. e. 

• 

Bhairav — sa re ga ma pa dha ni sa 

I 

Purvi — sa re ga ma pa dha ni sa 

I ^ . 

Marva — sa re ga ma pa dha ni sa 

I , . 

Kalyan — sa re ga ma pa dha ni sa 

Vi] aval — sa re ga ma pa dha ni sa 

(i^uddha thata) 

Khamaj — sa re ga ma pa dha ni sa 

Kaphi — sa re ga ma pa dha jtn sa 

• 

Asavari — sa re ga ma pa dha ni sa 

Bhairavi — sa re ga ma pa dha ni sa 

I ^ . 

Todi — sa re ga ma pa dha ni sa 

It may be argued here that if the thate or scale 
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is a mechanical series of notes, it should be kept 
separate from a raga. Bhatkhande uses the same 
names for thatas and r^as. Again he says that 
a thata cannot consist of less than seven notes. Both 
these lead to confusion as ive shall see later on 
(See ‘Classification’). 

Similar Ragas 

Similarity among ragas is puzzling specially 
when one goes to develop them for it is often im- 
possible to develop one without being influenced by 
another. B^as may be similar in two ways. 

1. Tliere may be almost total similarity in the 
aroha and avaroha of the ragas- Such ragas nece- 
ssarily belong to the same scale. 

Goswami is not veiy conscious of this for only 
once he mentions the similarity between Kalyan 
(modern Sudh Kalyan) and Bhupali (Sahgita Sara 
p. 374). He describes about 108 ragas with alapa, 
but excepting some of the developments (particularly 
those of Khamaj, Jay jay anti, Mian Mallar, Jaun- 
puil Todi, Kamda and Vrndavanr which are well- 
developed) similar ragas are not clearly distinguished 
from one another. Some instances may be cited. 
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(1) Sarparda, Kukubha, Sukhal Velavali, Deo- 

giri, Natika. 

(2) Jayat^ri, Maligaura* 

(3) Sahan^ Deos^. 

(4) Sughrai, Ad^jL 

(5) Kanada, Nayaki. 

(6) Mangal, Bhairav, Bangall, Ahiri. 

(7) Mala Vi, Trivan. 

(8) Mallar and Megh. 

Banerjee names some groups of similar i^as 
like, 

(1) Sindhuda, Sindhu, Kaplii. 

(2) Vibhas, De^kar. 

(3) Bhairav, Ramkeli, Bahgali etc. 

He only refers to their similarity but does not 
illustrate them with alapas. It is not always easy to 
find them out from the few songs in his books. He 
says some of them tend to disappear for people fail 
to distinguish one from the other. He thinks 
that this similai’ity is due to the prevalence of simi- 
lar tunes in adjoining provinces or districts. Though 
he does not assign any reason for the existence of 
similar tunes in , adjoining provinces (which is evi- 
dently due to the diffusion or spreading out of the 
same tune) this is a judicious observation. 
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Bhatkhande with alapas and numerous standard 
songs at liis disposal goes into the subject with 
thoroughness. He mentions similarity between Des 
and Sorat, Paraj and Kalihgda, Bhairav and Bam- 
keli, Bhimpalasl and Dhanasri, Kaphi and Sindura 
and between others. He tries to distinguish them 
with the help of aroha and avaroha of the ragas or 
with the help of the vadi for, in his opinion, vadi is 
the differentiating factor in similar ragas. He saves 
some of them from extinction but it may be doubted 
if he is uniformly successful. 

We have already discussed about the difficulty 
of selecting the vadi in a raga and it is doubtful how 
far Bhatkhande succeeds when, for instance, he 
assigns ma and pa as vadis of Bhimpalasl and Dhan- 
a^ri respectively. His treatment of Asavari (with 
Buddha re) and Jaunpuri suffers from uncertainty 
inspite of the difference in vadi and a slight change 
in aroha (by omitting komal dha.) sanctioned by him. 

The fact of the matter is that unless there is a 
natural tendency in ragas to remain different from 
each other, it is perhaps impossible to distinguish 
them with artificial adjustments about which there is 
10 unanimity among musicians. Some of these 
similar ragas are bound to disappear as forecasted by 
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Banerjee. Is not such a tendency for instance, al- 
ready reflected in the development of many ragas of 
the Kanada group, i. e. Adana, Suha, Sughrai, Saha- 
na, Dcva^akh, and Nayakl. Such example are 
common among ragas in almost all scales. 

2. Ragas may be similar owing to the presence 
of a common element called ahga in their aroha and 
avaroha. Such similarity may occur among ragas 
belonging to different scales. 

Goswami and Banerjee name eighteen varieties 
of Kanada, tliirteen of Todi, twelve of Mallar, nine of 
Nat and seven of Sarahg but they do not illustrate. 
Banerejee mentions also several i^as forming class- 
es called Kalyan, Velavali, Bhairav etc. Such exam- 
ples occur in Ratnakara too. 

Bhatkhande explains them with details. Let us 
take some instances of Kanada. Though Bage^vari 
and Babar belong to a scrIc different from Darbari 
Kanada they have some Kanada anga or features, 
m, sa, re ga, re, sa, ni sa m dha, ni sa, ga re, sa in 

• • “IT" 

Bage^vari and ni pa, ga ma re sa Bahar show 
Kanada Ahga. 

This way of treating ragas is slowly gaining 
importance and is explaining ragas with reason and 
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insight. It has become the basis of a rational classi- 
fication of ragas. 

Cldssification 

Ragas may be classified under scales or ahgas. 
The latter has already been described. We are to^ 
go on with the former. Classification according 
to scales is common with the wi’iters of the post- 
Ratnakar period. 

Let us first state the problems that face classi- 
fication according to scales. When a raga uses only 
seven notes sa re ga ma pa dha ni (Buddha or vikrta) 
there is no difficulty of finding its scale which is 
nothing but the notes arranged in order of pitch. 
But the case is not so simple when there are more 
or less notes than seven. 

1. Let us examine the case when there are more 
than seven notes. 

Banerjee finds several ragas using notes in addi- 
tion to the seven proper notes of the scale. He 
includes the additional notes in the scale of the raga 
i. e. his scales of Yaman Kalyan, Kedar, Gaud-sarang 

• ... 

use the scale : — sa re ga ma ma pa dha ni sa. 

This is open to objections. A iSga may use* 
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more than seven notes but will be usually found to 
belong to a particular scale to the exclusion of others. 
For instance at present Bbairavl and Pilu use twelve 
notes of the octave but the main progressions are 
confined to seven-note scales. From this considera- 
tion, Yanian Kalyan’s scale is sa re ga ma pa dha ni 

m 

sa and Kedar and Gaudsarahg belong to the suddha 
scale (scale of C major). 

Incidentally when explaining the passing of ragas 
from one key to another, Banerjee tries to account 
for certain notes which are not in the scale proper 
(Goswami gives an exhaustive list of modulations 
from European music). He shows that raga Khamaj 
uses both ma and tivra ma, ni and komala ni. He 
says this can be explained on the hypothesis that a 
riiga uses additional tonics. He remarks that the 
existence of tivra ma in Khamaj shows that pa is 
sometimes used in Khamaj as sadja using ni in the 
ascent and then tivra ma, a semitone below, serves the 
same purpose as ni, a semitone below sa in the 
major scale. He explains the existence of two ga 
and two ni in Sindhu, Kaphi and Bhimpalasi on 
the same principle and tries to prove that there is a 
general tendency in ragas to adopt ma and pa as 
tonics in addition to sa. 


5 
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The main idea behind his theory that the major 
scale (Buddha scale) tries to reappear in other scales 
with the help of ma and pa as additional tonics. 
But he fails to account on this principle the existence 
of two madhyamas in Purvi or Vasant where the 
reappearance of the major scale is absolutely impo- 
ssible. 

Banerjee’s explanation would have been far more 
valuable had he tried to account for these additional 
notes with the other Indian scales in addition to the 
major scale (which is the Buddha scale of Hindustani 
music). Inspite of this he explains with reason the 
occurrence of at least some of the additional notes 
in the scales. 

Bhatkhande says that extra notes like komala ni 
in Kedar and Hamir are to be treated as vivadi. 
But it is difficult to regard on this principle ma in 
Purvi or Lalit as vivadi (lit. inimical) for they are 
essential to the development of the raga (ma in fact 
is the vadi in Lalit). 

The cause for the existence of extra notes has not 
yet been adequately explained. It appears, however, 
that a raga is mainly confined to a scale of seven 
notes whatever may be the number of notes actually 
used (See App. III). 
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2. When the raga uses six or five notes. 
Banerjee is not clear on this point. He describes 

Vrndavani (sa re ma pa ni sa) belonging to the 
suddha scale of the 'five-note type but in another 
place he seems to regard five-note scales as separate 
scales (G. S. p. 210), 

Bhatkhande’s ten scales for classification are all 
seven-note scales and lie treats five-note and six-note 
scales as being derived from the above ten scales. 
According to him, Bhupali ( sa re ga pa dha sa ) 

I 

is classed under Kalyan (sa re ga ma pa dha ni sa). 

This leads to serious confusion. If we regard 
Bhupali’s scale to be produced from Kalyan by 
omitting tivra ma and ni, it way as well be derived 
from Khamaj’s scale by omitting ma and komala ni 
or fi’om Vilaval’s scale by omitting ma and ni. But 
Bhatkhande puts it under Kalyan because the raga 
Bhupali belongs to the Kalyan group of ragas as it 
has the feature or anga of Kalyan. Here the raga 
Bhupali has unmistakable affinity with Kalyan 
but Bhupali’s scale has no inherent relation with the 
scale of Kalyan. . Should we not rather keep the 
two features separate and say that the scale of 

Bhupali is sa re ga pa dha sa and it is ^raga with 
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the characteristic of Kalyan ? The case of grouping 
the five-note scales of ragas Sarang and Mallar which 
have little relation with raga Kaphi under whose 
scale they are classed is more confusing. 

The only way out of this difficulty seems to be 
the recognition of five-note and six-note scales as 
independent scales. It may be objected such a proce- 
dure will increase the number of scales. In the 
case of principal ragas the increase will be about 
five new scales and for all ragas will not exceed 
fifteen and from the stand-point of clarity and intelli- 
gibility the price is not excessive. 

The attempt to include the ahga and the scale in 
the same class brings trouble even in the case of 
seven-note scales. Kedar, Hamir, Chayanat, Gaud- 
sarahg and Kamod belong properly to the Vilaval 
scale because tivra ma serves here as an additional 
note. Bhatkhande places them in the scale of 
Kalyan because these ragas have the fejiture of 
Kalyan. Had Vilaval scale been known as the scale 

sa re ga ma pa dha ni sa (or the j^uddha scale), there 
would have been no difficulty of placing these ragas 
in the i^uddha scale and mentioning that they have 
the feature of Kalyan. 
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Raga and Time of Singing. 

To sing a raga at its stated time and sometimes 
in particular seasons is a convention in Indian music. 
Post-Ratnakar Avriters. all refer to this, though there 
is little unanimity among them as regards the periods. 
Many ragas, according to them, may be sung at any 
time and some hold that after ten in the night there 
is no restriction. 

GosAA^ami says that a seasonal raga like Vasant, 
Hindol or Bahar may be sung at any time in the 
day or night in the spring season and similar is the 
case of Megh, Mallar, Jayjayanti and Sorat in the 
rainy season. 

In Banerjee’s opinion time has no relation to a 
raga and the reason of singing ragas at particular 
periods is association. Bhairav, he says, is alAvays 
sung in the morning because Bhairav is associated 
Avith the morning. 

Baneijee might have added that the subjects of 
the early morning and evening songs in particular 
very often include description of nature at those 
periods. This also helps the association of morning 
Rnd evening Avith ragas like Bhairav, Purvi, Sri etc. 
But it does not explain the Avhole situation and 
there may be some relation betAveen the scale and 
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man’s emotional colouring at the period ( See App. 
VI). 

Bhatkhande formulates a theory which binds the 
scales and periods into a law, -a short summary of 
which follows. The ten parent scales may be nar- 
rowed down to three broad classes i.e. (1) Komala re 
and komala or tivra dha cla ss comprising the scales of 
Bhairav, Purvi and Marva (2) Suddha I’e, ga, dha 
class containing Kalyan, Vilaval and Kliamaj (3) 
Komala ga and komala ni class containing Kaphi, 
Asavaii, Bhairavi, and Todi. The first class of 
Bhairav, Purvi and Marva is sung at dusk and the 
ragas included in them are known as sandhi-praka^a 
ragas or ragas which show the junction of day and 
night. Then follows the second class with Kalyan, 
Vilaval and Khamaj scales. Next proceed the ragas 
of the third class included in the scales of Kaphi, 
Asavari, Bhairavi and Todi. Similar is the pro- 
gression of ragas from sunrise to sunset with the 
provision that Buddha ma is prominent in the day 
while tivra ma is conspicuous at night. Some ragas 
help the easy transition from one scale to another 
by having an additional note which. is a natural note 
of the next scale and are known as paramela-prave- 
^aka ragas i.e. raga Jayjayanti of the Khamaj scale 
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which, owing to the presence of the additional note 
komala ga in it, shows the advent of the Kaphi scale. 

The vadi too has something to do with the time. 
According to Bhatkhande vadi lies in the fore-part 
of the scale in the ragas which are sung from 12 a.m. 
to 12 P M. and in the hind-part of the scale from 
12 p.M. to 12 A.M. 


There may be several objections. Are tlie musi- 
cians unanitnous about the periods set apart for sing- 
ing ? If we compare the lists of ragas with their 
time of Goswami and Banerjee with that of Bhat- 
khande, w^e find there is a fair amount of agreement 
about day and night ragas but the former two writers 
do not arrange the scales according to a definite 
order. As regards the pi'ogression of the scales 
according to Bhatkhande, there are many loose ends. 
For instance the order of the scales may be fairly 
followed and realized in the night, but in the day 
the scales of Kalyan and Khamaj are absent in 
the morning for no good reason (Hindol, the solitary 
exception of Kalyan sung in the morning may as 
well be included in the night ragas and in the MarvS 
scale and Gaudsarq/ig comes in the afternoon). Again 
Malkau^ in the scale of Bhairavi is pl^luj^ after mid- 
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night whereas Bhairavi in the Bhairavi scale is sung 
as a morning raga before mid-day. Todi and Mul- 
tani in the day sufter from the same handicap. 
About the vMi we have already discussed at length. 
It may also be remarked that twelve in the day or 
night does not provide a natural and definite break 
in the twenty four hours so as to be of special in- 
fluence or significance. 

The principle that clearly emerges from Bhat- 
khande’s theory is nothing but the tendency of ragas 
to follow the line of least resistance in the easy tran- 
sition from scale to scale and it is observed to a 
certain extent by all musicians. It will be a little 
abrupt for the audience and the artist to have Mal- 
kau^ after Yaman. But there is hardly any nece- 
ssity for regulating the periods by an elaborate 
theory. We do not speak against the convention 
for it does nobody any harm. It may be hoped, 
however, that heavens will not fall if some one 
b^ns the evening with a Darbari Kanada, for after 
all it must be admitted we belong to a scientific 
age. There may be some relation between the emo- 
tion, the scale and the day, but as long as we do not 
clearly perceive it, let us leave, the thing as it is. 
(See App. \y). 
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Ncdure and Development of Bagas. 

Very few writers on Indian Indian music go 
beyond defining a few technical terms and writing 
some alapas and songs and very little is said about 
the origin and development of the ragas. 

We have seen in Brhaddesi that provincial 
airs or tunes (Sans, dhvani) sytematised are regarded 
as ragas and from the statements by Somanatha it 
may be concluded that such times were collected by 
musicians. 

Baneijee says that certain tunes spread like lan- 
guage in a community and are called ragas. He is in 
agreement with people who say that ragas cannot be 
created for the raga is a type and not a mere com- 
bination of notes. European music, in his opinion, 
is of different nature for culture of music in Europe 
does not depend on collected tunes. 

Then Baneijee holds the composers responsible 
for not creating new tunes* The argument that all 
new compositions will be found to borrow from 
ragas, he says, is false, for many tunes in Bengal 
are free from the influence of ragas. There was 
never bom a genius among composers, he concludes, 
who could compose a new tune free from ragas. 

It is difficult to believe with Banenj^ that among 
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SO many great musicians of the past nobody had 
had the requisite genius to compose something differ^ 
ent from ragas. The reason lies elsewhere. Also 
it is evident that he speaks of tune in a loose way. 
If the tunes in Bengal spread (which they really do) 
among the community, according to Banerjee’s own 
definition they would be ragas. Had he been care- 
ful before going against the verdict of musicians, he 
should have seen that Bengal tunes were not really 
free from the influence of ragas. The singers of these 
tunes often use the names of ragas in relation to 
their songs. The fact is that there is hardly any 
tune in Northern India which is free from slight 
admixture with either folk or classical melody types. 
This does not mean, however, that there cannot be 
any development on new lines. (To be discussed in 
‘Tolk-songs and Melody-types” ; See App. V.). 

About the development of the ragas Banerjee 
remarks, in one place that Dhrupad and Tappa are 
found in ragas like Bhairavi, Khamaj and Sindhu 
but Kheyal types are absent. Elsewhere he says 
that ragas like Jhinjhoti, Pilu, Imni, Baroan, Kaphi, 
are sung in Tappa style which is modern and slowly 
these ragas will grow into developed mgas which 
have Dhrupadf and Kheyal.' 
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It seems from the above statement that Tappa is 
helping some modern ragas to grow into more deve- 
loped forms. It also shows that ragas are being 
created and developed every day. 

Professionals who sometimes try to sing Yaman, 
Kedar, Kanada in Tappa style do not find favour 
with Banerjee. He also holds them responsible for 
not composing Kheyals in the ragas Bhairavi, Bin- 
dim, Khamaj etc. in which Tappa is sung. 

Banerjee should have seen that if ragas are sung 
in Tappa style before attaining the Kheyal form, it is 
reasonable to conclude that all ragas that are at 
present sung in Kheyal style must have passed 
through the Tappa stage. 

Goswarai points out that very few ragas are pure 
and bailing a few all the ragas are the product of 
intermingling among themselves. He also mentions 
Tapkheyal as being a mixture of Tappa and Kheyal. 
Botli Goswami snd Banerjee observe that Tappa and 
Thuhiri (which use the same ragas as Tappa but is 
of a different style) are the most popular forms, 

Bhatkhande .calls certain ragas like Prabhat, 
Mad, DhanI, Pilu, Barva as Dhun (lit a tune, related 
to Sanskrit dhvani, a term also used bjj^ Willard) and 
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■says that only short compositions exist in these 
ragas. There is a very interesting fact recorded 
about raga Prabhat which, Bhatkhande says, is sung 
in Vaisnava temples in Mal^rastra in the morning. 
It is curious that the tune with the same name is 
sung by Vaisnavas in Bengal in the morning in a 
slightly modified way (See App. V.) 

JRhythyri. 

In Hindustani music certain compositions are 
accompanied by rhythm while others like alapa are 
conspicuous by the absense of rhythm in its popular 
sense, 

Banerjee is not fond of the absence of rhythm in 
alapa and deplores that Kheyal and Tappa singers 
too do not like to keep regular time. Such remarks 
show how often Hindustani singers leave regular 
rhythm and improvise in alapa style. 

Banerjee divides the rhythms into four-beat, 
three-beat and mixed rhythms according as the 
particular tala contains a group of measures of four 
three or combinations of four, three and two beats. 
We quote one instance of each from modem Hindu- 
;stani music. 
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Trital (four-beat rhythm). 

X 2 

1234 5678 

dha dhin dhin dha dha dhin dhin dha 

0 3 

9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 

dha tin tin ta ta dhin dhin dha 

Dadra (three beat rhythm). 

X I 0 

1 2 3 4 5 2 

dhin dhin dlia | dha thun na 

Jhaptal (mixed rhythm). 


X 


I 2 


0 


3 



1 

2 

3 

4 5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

dhi 

na 

1 dhi 

dhi na 

ti 

na 

dhi 

dhi 

na 


The place.s marked by a cross and a circle are 
respectively known as sam and khali. The signifi- 
cance of the terms has not been clearly explained 
by any of the writers. Goswami says that the 
thekas made up of meaningless words like dha, gi, 
na, ke etc. are imaginary for the drum will scarcely 
produce words constituted of vowels and consonants. 

Banerjee tries to find some term for the accent 
or stress of music in Sanskiit prosody. Sanskrit 
verse is regulated by quantity but ^^finerjee thinks,. 
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he can convert the term yati (meaning csesura or 
pause in prosody) to one meaning accent. We have 
already seen that Sarhgadeva uses the term yati in 
different sense in music and in Sanskrit prosody too 
the pause does not occur at regular intervals. 
Banerjee has little authority for using yati in the 
sense of accent but his raising the problem has 
some value. One wonders how accent or stress 
which is so strong and marked in music and Bengali 
prosody has no counterpart in Sanskrit or Hindi 
prosody. 

(To be treated in ‘Bhythm and Music.) 

Wordn and the Melodij. 

Hindustani musicians endure many unkind re- 
marks for not pronouncing the words in the song 
clearly and correctly. Banerjee does not believe them 
when they say that the tunes do not sound sweet 
and graceful unless they modify the pronunciation. 

But the problem is not new. It is as old as the 
Vedas and if one obseiwes the transformations a vedic 
hymn undergoes when it is sung (Cf. the variants of 
hymns in Samaveda and the remarks in Sayana’s 
commentary), he will have to think seriously before 
accusing musicians of wilful and negligent changing 
of words. 
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( To be treated in ‘Words and the Melody’. 
Some account of changes of the vowels and in 
the structure of the words may be seen in the 
writer’s article in Sangeeta, March, 1931.) 

Emotion and Music 

The notes and the ragas are associated with 
particular emotions by Sanskrit writers. Man is 
moved by music, for no art stirs the emotions so 
deeply as music does. But how far can we be defi- 
nitely aware of particular emotions in particular 
musical situations ? 

Goswarai says that the Sanskrit writers do not 
always agree regarding the emotions to be related to 
each raga, yet he assigns the pathetic, the heroic, 
the erotic and the comic emotions to several ragas. 

This statement goes against the subject of com- 
positions. For the songs in the ragas mentioned 
in relation to pathetic emotion may contain heroic 
or erotic subjects as well. The fact is that a raga 
may use any subject suitable for treatment in music 
and the various types of songs existing in each raga 
prove this. 

Bhatkhande divides the emotional enjoyments 
into three classes (i. e., the ferotie, heroiK and pathe- 
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tic) corresponding to his three groups of scales 
(Paddhati vol. 4, p. 9). But he is open to the same 
criticism as Goswami. Moreover it is difficult to 
find authority for selecting three emotional enjoy- 
ments as representing the eight or nine emotional 
enjoyments. For instance, it is difficult to derive 
the comic and loathsome emotional enjoyments from 
the above three classes (See App. VI). 



Chapter VI 

State and status of Classical Music. 

Not only the specialist, but the layman also has 
his problems about classical music. It is often re- 
flected in popular criticism, a few specimens of which 
are given below. 

“India has as its heritage an undoubtedly great 
and beautiful art, well worth preserving and culti- 
vating.... The Pandits, however tell us that Indian 
music is now melodically perfect, both in form and 
development, and that all its resoui’ces have been 
exploited, all its mysteries explored ( Listener, 
Official Organ of All-India Radio, 22nd Nov, 3C). 

'‘Most listeners are throughly bored by classical 
music. In fact, it may be questioned whether 
classical music in India is not a moribund art (Lis- 
tener, Jan. 7, 37)”. 

The very idea is fallacious for art as an expre- 
ssion of the feelings of an age is always full of life 
and no living art cqn be moribund. I do not know 
if it is possible to keep a thing goi^ in art after 


6 
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it has become lifeless and static. Ragas are spon- 
taneously creiited every day in our midst and there 
is still room for evolution of new forms. 

“Many people hold that . Indian music can be 
developed on western lines without in any way 
rendering it less Indian. The statement usually 
made that western music is dependent on harmony 
is surely untrue. Harmony is used merely to en- 
rich a melodious utterance. No musical structure 
can stand without melody, and harmony as usually 
understood by the bulk of Indians (i. e., as a series 
of pleasing chords) cannot be called music by any 
stretch of imagination. If Indian music is deve- 
loped on western lines, it is toward counter point 
(horizontal harmony) that one must look for enrich- 
ment” (Listener, Nov. 22nd, 30). 

Western conception of melody is not the same 
as the eastern. In European melody notes may 
progress singly but the relation is harmonic, and 
for that reason they are confined to the major and 
minor scales. Oriental melody is of different nature 
though, I think, it is posssble for Indian melody to 
assimilate a little of western mplody horizontally 
in its own way without introducmg harmony, 

“The theol’y of Indian 'music must also be stan- 
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dardised. It will be a slow process, but the waiting 
will be worth while. Such a standardisation will 
result in the banishment of all fanciful ideas that 
have been embodied iii our present ‘system’, if it can 
be called that”. (Ibid). 

This is a correct estimate of the state of aftairs 
in theoretical Hindustani music. 

Many people are under an illusion that all music 
should be intelligible to every one having the capa- 
city for hearing sounds. The ear, they hold, does 
not require training and preparation to comprehend 
a complex and developed music like the classical 
Hindustiini music. It is strange they do not claim 
the same privilege with respect to higher stages of 
knowledge in other subjects like mathematics, science 
or arts. Every body with a knowledge of the 
English alphabet does not understand and appreciate 
Shakespeare, Shelly or Browning. What musicians 
acquire after years of experiment and industry must 
needs be a little complicated. 

But the public is not wholly to blame. The 
above extracts reveal a curiosity and a keen desire 
to understand the. intricacies of Indian music. But 
there is no book which treats Indian music in a popu- 
lar style and the public knows next to lathing about 
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the nature and principles of its music. The pro- 
fessional musician knows hardly anything better 
than applying certain principles traditionally without 
a clear notion of their significance. Music treatises 
in general consist of definitions of certain code-words 
with big gaps which prevent these fragments from 
being unified and co-ordinated into a single whole- 
They never emerge out of the hot-liouse atmosphere 
of specialised studies and have very little to do with 
the main currents of cultural life in India. 

There are at present several ways of popularising 
classical music one of the principal being the medium 
of All-India Conferences held in several towns every 
year in Northern India. These usually award medals 
and certificates to competitors and invite professional 
and amateur musicians for demonstration. Some- 
times debates are held on impoi’tant topics of music 
but this feature is slowly receding into the back- 
ground. Owing to the dearth of good institutions 
and the disadvantages of musicians in arranging their 
own concerts, the conferences are of some service to 
the community. But one of the most harmful things 
done by organisers, perhaps unwittingly, is the en- 
couragement of the use of harmonium in classical 
music. Ban^ng a handful of musicians, the public 
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and the musicians are getting harmonium-minded 
and the delicate sense of tones which is an invaluable 
asset to oriental music is slowly getting dulled. It 
may be taken for a- truism that he who sings with 
harmonium sings something very different from 
classical music. Europeans who use key-board 
instruments do not sing in unison with them. Before 
using quarter-tones Indian musicians should be able 
to manage the tones properly and confidently. The 
following is an impression of a foreign critic: “Hence 
the serious menace to Indian music of the har- 
monium, which has penetrated already to the remo- 
test parts of India. It dominates the theatre, and 
desolates the hearth ; and before long it will, if it 
does not already, desecrate the temple. Besides its 
deadening effect on a living art, it falsifies it by being 
out of tune with itself” (Music of Hindostan by F* 
Btrangways, p. 1C 2). 

There is always present an urge in the Indian 
writers to connect the present to the past and to base 
modern music on the findings from the old texts. 
This is necessary for music is the product of a pro- 
cess of artistic * development whose main stages 
should be traced to. their origin. Usq^ judiciously it 
jcontributes to the enrichment of our art and life and 
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even helps to unloose tangles in present theory. But 
it is dangerous when it becomes the sole preoccupa- 
tion and is confined to quoting irrelevant texts in 
support of fantastic and impossible theories. Hin- 
dustani music may be traditional but it has never 
been stationary. New problems arise which require 
a fresh orientation of outlook. New terms have to 
be coined and a different grammar is necessary. Let 
the past and the present join hands in evolving a 
complete basis of Indian music. Only then will it 
be possible for us to remove the just grievances of a 
writer like Mr. Fox Strangways who says “We 
spoke of Indian musical history as a jungle. So it 
is, and so it will be until the thinking minds of that 
country attack it seriously and critically, and cease 
to waste time over pious beliefs and mathematical 
tricks, to repeat i^lokas, often out of their proper 
connection, instead of to examine problems” (“The 
Gandhara Grama”, JR AS Oct. 1935). 

The writers reviewed in this book worked as 
private scholars mostly for the love of the thing and 
received little outside help. Banerjee wrote in the 
introduction to his book (voh 2) in' 1886. “Public 
in Bengal have not yet learnt to care for books on 
music But one should not ask much in the 
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initial stages of progress Books of this nature 

will teach the public to hold the study of musical 
science in respect and to have confidence in learning 
music. I have taken pains with that end in view and 
not to gain riches or fames”. Inspite of this handi- 
cap, we have seen, they contributed materially to the 
systematic and scientific study of music. But a self- 
sacrificing spirit is not enough. Research has 
made great progress since the eighties and the 
technique is not the same. Research in music now 
means appai’atus for phonetic investigations and 
psychological experiments and facilities for compar- 
ing manuscripts of standard texts from libraries of 
India and abroad and editing them with English 
translation and short commentaries. It also pre- 
sumes the existence of an up-to-date library within 
easy reach containing books not only on music but 
a few authoritative texts on psychology, sound, 
aesthetics, language, phonetics, anthropology, philo- 
sophy, histories of art, literary criticism and biology. 
This is beyond the resources of musicians and music 
scholars till the state and the public come to their 
help and place material at their disposal. The place 
that music occupies in some University curriculums 
is insignificant and apologetic. It j^rovides mostly 
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for practical and theoretical examinations upto the 
Matriculation standard. It is not thought fit to be 
a subject worthy of serious study and research. AU 
this is rather depressing when one compares the 
status of Indian music in Indian Universities to that 
of European music in British and other European 
Universities- 
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APt»ENDIX I. 

Svaras and Srutis. 

NOTES AND QUARTER-TONES 

Before one proceeds with the significance of 
i^rutis, it is better to have some idea about their 
position with respect to notes. Sarngadeva is res- 
ponsible for some confusion to post-Ratnakar 
writers. In a few places he repeats what he finds in 
earlier writers. But some of the mistakes and mis- 
representations are his own contribution. 

His placing of the seven notes on the fourth, 
seventh, ninth, thirteenth, seventeenth, twentieth and 
the twenty-second ^rutis has been followed by all 
writers on Indian music. This distribution of Gratis 
by Barhgadeva is, to say the least, is peculiar and 
unnatuaral for the sadja-grama begins not from sa 
but from ni of the preceding octave, so that the scale 
is denoted by ni sa ri ga ma pa dha ni and not by 

-sa ri ga ma pa dha ni sa. Somanatha though num- 
bering the ^rutis as-.Sarngadeva is pro|^ably the only 
writer who sees the absurdity of the thing and ex- 
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tends the scale to the octave. He comments that 

unless he goes upto tara-sadja it is neither possible to 

know if the Gratis are placed correctly nor it is 

• 

possible to include the vikrta notes between ni and sa 
(kakali and kai^ika ni) of the sadja-grama. The 
argument is sound and logical and we shall see that 
he is supported by pre-Ratnakar writers. 

Bharata says, “There are two gramas, sadja and 

madhyama and resting on them are twenty-two 

Gratis. Three, two, four, four, three, two, four are the 

example of Gratis in the grama named sadja’' (See 

App. IX). Dattila living at about the same time as 

Bharata explains more lucidly “There is no doubt 

rsabha is the third up from the note which is taken 

as sadja in sadja-grama. GandhSra is the second 

from it ; madhyama is fourth from that (gandhara) ; 

pahchama is the same (fourth) from madhyama ; 

dhaivata is third from it ; nisada is second from it 

(dhaivata) ; sadja is fourth from it (nisada)" (See 

App. IX). This shows that the scale begins from 

sa and is represented in the following way : — 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 

B& re ga ma pa dha ni as^ 

Sarngadeva’s error is due to the fact that Bharata 
speaks of sa4ja as a four-^ruti note. Bharata does 
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not mean that these four Gratis are to be placed in 
the beginning. He mentions sadja first because it 
is the first note of the scale. Lochana and Ahobala 
seem to follow this interpretation. This is an impor- 
tant point for there is hardly any writer, past or 
present, on Indian music who does not place sa on 
the fourth ^ruti of the ancient scale. 

Gratis have been used both as notes and intervals 
and this double meaning causes some confusion. 
Let us treat the two aspects separately though, as 
we shall see, it will be impossible to keep them 
separate when we discuss ^rutis as intervals. 

We have already seen that modern musicians 
use ^rutis usually for additional notes in the octave. 
It is not possible to get much support for this view 
from Sanskrit writers who are not particularly lucid 
on this point. Dattila says that the ^rutis are 
“species of sound capable of being heard, some of 
which are taken, sung and cared for in all songs”. 
It refers only to the srutis which are used as notes 
and the number of notes is principally seven accor- 
ding to him. Ramamatya says that for vocal musi- 
cians there are twenty scales and for vina there are 
two alternatives. .jEe says if antara ^ga and k^ali 
ni are regarded different from chyuta ma and chyuta 
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sa, there are indeed twenty scales, but if they re- 
present the same notes as chyuta ma and chyuta sa 
there are fifteen scales. From this it seems that 
vocalists used notes of slightly different pitches in 
particular ragas. Ahobala says “All ^rutis attain the 
status of svaras when used in particular ragas. It is 
agreed that they should receive the name of svaras 
when they are the cause of ragas”. But he uses 
only twelve notes in the description of ragas. Again 
Srinivasa (18th centuiy) recommends the use of 
only twelve srutis which indicate tlie position of the 
twelve notes. The remaining srutis, in his opinion, 
are not used in the scales wliich produce ragas. One 
may collect contradictory statements from Sanskrit 
writers and consequently one may conclude that as 
;in the present there was little agreement in the past. 
Possibly the authors were not very conscious of the 
^problem. 

The second meaning of sruti is an interval and 
"this has come to assume great importance in modem 
criticism ( Cf. Strangways’ article ‘Gandhara- 
Orama’, JRA8 Oct. 1935). It is better to know 
what the Sanskrit writers understood by the 
“term interval. ^Physically, interval expresses nume- 
rically the relationship betvteen the pitches of two 
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notes and is measured by the ratio between their 
vibration-numbers. But vibration-numbers of notes 
were not known to Sanskrit writers who expressed 
the distance between two notes by imagining certain 
other notes lying between them. It is evident that 
this description of interval is spatial and visual (with 
reference to vina) and signifies ‘width’ or ‘distance’. 
(This manner of expression is still useful, for occa- 
sionally intervals are represented visually or in a 
diagram in proportion to the logarithms of their 
ratios). Here it may also be stated that no term for 
interval is used by the writers who only mention the 
number of intervening notes. 

It seems from Sarngadeva’s statement that Gratis 
were the first to take the field in music and the notes 
were later arrivals. He says that the seven notes 
sadja, rsabha, gandhara, madhyama, pafichama, dhai- 
vata and nisada come from Gratis. This means that 
the twenty-two ^rutis were first found out and then 
out of these the seven notes were selected. This 
could only happen if the ^rutis had some other in- 
dependent use and function in music apart from 
helping the selection of the seven notes. But jatis or 
ragas are never di^ribed in terms of |rutis. Sarhga* 
deva gets perplexed. He says that certain Gratis may 
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indeed be identified with notes but the rest are diffi- 
cult to account for. “A ^ruti can be specified as the 
fourth, third or second”, he says, “only with reference 
to the preceeding Gratis” ( See App. IX ). This 
argument clearly shows that he cannot satisfactorily 
dispose of the Gratis that are not used as notes except 
by treating them as lying between the notes them- 
selves. That is he has to admit by a round-about 
way that the ^rutis have meaning only with reference 
to notes. Post-Eatnakar writers usually repeat 
Sarngadeva’s argument. 

We may hence conclude that srutis had no in- 
dependent existence apart from showing the inter- 
vals between notes and as such it is not wrong to 
assume that they were brought into being only for 
the sake of notes. Later on it will bo shown th.at 
they appeared when only seven notes with occasional 
use of two extra notes were used in the octave. 
People who use generally seven notes in the octave 
are not expected to begin music with twenty-two 
4}uarter-tones. The Gratis mean intervals but they 
must be understood in their Indian setting. 

Can we find out the pitches Qf the seven notes 
with the help o^ these intervals ? . Bharata says, “In 
the madhyama-grama panchama should be lowered 
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by one ^ruti. The amount of difference in flatten- 
ing or sharpening caused by lowering or raising the 
panchama by one iSruti is the measure of a ^ruti. 
I shall explain their examples. Let two vinas with 
similar wires, wooden frame for playing and mur- 
chhanas be tuned in the sadja-gi’ama. Change one 
of them to madhyama-grama by lowering the pan- 
chama by one ^ruti. Make it (the madhyama-grama 
Vina) a sadja-grama vina by keeping the panchama 
intact (that is, by treating the altered panchama 
as the sadja-grama panchama which results in the 
lowering of all the other notes by one ^ruti). In this 
way (the changed) vina is lowered by one ^ruti- By 
repeating the same operation gandhara and nisada 
of this vina will coincide with rsabha and dhaivata 
of the (unchanged) vina” (See App. IX). This shows 
to all intents and purposes that the srutis or the 
intervals are equal. But if we look at the matter a 
little closely, we shall see that this equality is more 
apparent than real. In the beginning Bharata lowers 
the panchama by one sruti. The question that natur- 
ally comes to mind is the way it was done. Can any- 
body with precision lower the panchama by one 
sruti ? Leaving the. case of ancient mqsicians, would 
it be judicious on the part of any modem musician 
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to trust his ears to such an extent ? Instead of 
describing how he divides the octave into twenty- 
two equal intervals, Bharata chooses a particular 
iSruti or interval in an arbitrary and uncertain manner 
and says that other intervals are equal to this inter- 

A 

val. Sarngadeva presents another novel method. 
He says that ‘twenty two wires are to be tuned in 
such a way that the note of each should be slightly 
higher than that of the preceding note so that no 
other note may be heard between the two^ But 
there is likely to be difference of opinion among the 
hearers many of whom may even fail to distinguish 
all the twenty two quartertones ! It is not my 
purpose to find fault with Bharata or Sarngadeva 
who only expressed as best as they could in the 
manner of their day but when people interpret the 
notes of these writers by standardised pitches the 
authors come in for criticism for no fault of their 
own. There is no evidence to show that these writers 
had exact mathematics in view when they wrote this. 
The equality could not be demonstrated either with 
the voice or instruments and so was useles for find- 
ing the exact pitch-number of notes. 

But admitting that the ex3,mples were at best 
rough calculations, we cannot deny that Bharata. 
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means the intervals to be approximately equal. 
There is no harm if the intervals are calculated 
assuming them to be equal. Interpreted mathemati- 
cally the statement means that the octave was divided 
into twenty-two equal intervals, the interval between 
any two notes having the ratio 1 : Working 

out with the help of logai’ithms we get 

Log 2 = -30103 

Log is ( -30103 ) = -01368 

.*. the required root is the number whose log is 

*01318 = 1.0320 (to five places of decimals) 

The intervals can be arranged thus 

sa : ri =- 1 : (10320)? = 1 : 1.0991 

sa : ga = 1 ; (1-0320)* = 1 : 1-1706 

sa :ma= 1 : (1*0320)® = 1 : 1-3278 

sa : pa = 1 : (1-0320)’* = 1 : 1-5060 

sa : dha=l ; (1*0320)’® = 1 : 1-6553 
sa : ni = 1 : (10320) = 1 : 1-7630 

Taking middle c’s vibration to be 264 

we get ri = 288-5 
ga = 30903 
, ma = 350-5 
pa = 397-6 
dha = 436-1 
ni =• 466-4 


7 
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(The results are almost the same as those of 
Phadke in Sangeeta of September 1933. Phadke 
begins the scale from ni of the low octave but dur- 
ing the calculations arranges in the above way). 

This is a curious scale the note ri having 288*5 
vibrations is neither the komala ri (285*5) or f^uddha 
ri (297) of Ahobala. If we take the southern scale 
to be a tempered scale follow'ing Ramamatya and 
Somanatha, the southern suddha ri (approx. Hind, 
komala ri) and Buddha ga (approx. Hind, suddha ri) 
of 279.7 and 296.3 vibrations respectively, we find 
Bharata’s ^uddlia ri calculated mathematically is not 
found either in the northern and the southern sys- 
tems. We shall meet the scale of Bharata when we 
come to discuss the Buddha scales of the south and 
the north in the next Appendix. 



APPENDIX II 

Svaras and the Buddha Scale. 

(jTOTES AND SCALES) 

In the Natya-sastra there are two scales namely 
the sadja-grama and the madhyama-grama. The 
murchhanas serve as additional scales and to them 
the jatis are referred. 

Let us discuss the sadja-grama first. If we take 
the notes of the first murchhana beginning from sa 
in sadja-grama, this will give a series of notes with 
definite intervals* But other murchhanas beginning 
with ni, dha, pa, ma, ga, ri will bring in other inter- 
vals with respect to sa ; that is, notes different from 
the notes of the sa murchhana of sadja-grama will be 
Jbrought into existence by other murchhanas working 
with the remaining notes as tonics. So tliere will be 
vikrtas in relation to the Buddha notes of the sa 
murchhana. But this never happened in the days of 
Bharata for though different scales were used, they 
were never compared, in the same octa>^. Naturally 
the problem of suddha and vikrta did not arise at all. 
Such a method of briiiging all the scales to the 
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same octave and comparing and collecting the notes^ 
was first used by the post-Ratnakar writers, Sarhga- 
deva providing a curious transition. 

But before we deal with Sarhgadeva, Bharata’s 
scales need some examination. It seems that in 
addition to the seven notes used in the scales, occa- 
sionally additional notes are used. Two such notes 
are called antara ga and kakali ni and Bharata calls 
them sadharana or common notes and defines sadha- 
rana notes as those lying between two notes. He 
also mentions that “antara svara is always used 
in the ascent and it should i*arely be taken but 
never in the descent”. This is very similar to wliat 
is happening, for instance, in the scale of the raga 
Kaphi. Ahobala seems to be the only other writer 
who uses the term sadharana in a similar sense. 

Then there is the madhyama-grama. About the 
ma-grama I think Bharata himself failed to grasp the 
proper significance. There was no earthly use in 
bringing a scale into existence in which one note 
differed by one ^ruti from the cornjsponding note of 
the sa-grama and which differed so little from the 
ma-murchha]g2 of sa-grama as to be musically alto- 
gether unimportant. Tlie fact is that it is a Vedic 
scale incorporated in the Hindu grammar of music 
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about 500 B. C. It is not possible to discuss it with- 
out bringing in details of Vedic music which is beyond 
the scope of the present treatise (To be treated in “A 
Short History of Hindustani Music”). It may, 
however, be stated here that there is sufficient inter- 
nal evidence to show that this was not a seven-note 
scale like sadja-grama but the tonic was in the 
middle. The terms sadja-sadharana and madhyama- 
sadharana were used in connection with the compari- 
son of the two scales. It has a curious resemblance 
with the Doric scale of the Greeks in which the tone 
of the middle string served as the tonic (cf. ‘Sensa- 
tions of Tones’ by Helmholtz p. 242). 

Sarhgadeva uses seven i^uddha and twelve vikrtas 
in the octave but we shall see that he means the same 
notes used by Bharata. He says, “Sadja is vikrta 
or changed in two ways by two srutis. It becomes 
chyuta (changed from its place) in (sadja) sadharana 
and achyuta (unchanged from its place) when nisada 
is kakali. Rsabha is vikrta when it receives fouri^rutis 
by taking the (final) ^ruti of sadja in (sadja) sadha- 
rana. Gandhara has two forms according to 
Nihsahka (Sarngadeva) namely by becoming a 
three-^ruti note in (madhyama) sfi^harana and a 
four-^rati note in the condition of antara. Madhya- 
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ma has two forms owing to gandhara’s becoming an 
antara note and to (madhyama) sadharana. Pan- 
chama has two forms namely its three-^rati form in 
madhyama-grama and its becoming the four-^ruti 
note kai^ika after getting one ^ruti from madhyama 
( in madhyama sadharana ). Dhaivata becomes 
changed in madhyama-grama by being a four-^ruti 
note. Nisada has two vikrtas, by becoming three-^ruti 
note in kaii^ika(in sadja sadharana) and a four-^ruti 
note in kakali” (See App. IX). A reference to 
chart in App. VII will show that five of these 
twelve vikrtas namely achyuta-sadja, vikrta-rsabha, 
achyuta-madhyama, tri-^ruti pahchama and vikrta- 
dhaivata are the same as Buddha sadja, Buddha 
rsabha, i^uddha madhyama, kaisika panchama and 
Buddha dhaivata. Sarhgadeva’s explanation of these 
vikrtas is rather curious. According to him if kakali- 
nisada gets two ^rutis from the srutis of sadja, sadja 
becomes a vikrta even when remaining in its own^ 
place. If this logic is strictly adhered to, we would 
have not only sadja but all notes of the scale becom- 
ing vikrtas even when staying at their own places I 
The uselessness of these notes was pointed out by 
both Kamama^a and Somanatha,. Of the remain- 
ing seven notes chyuta i?adja, sadharana gandhSra 
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chyuta madhyama, kai^ika panchama, kai^ika nisada 
are used only in relation to modifications due to 
sadja-sadharana and madhyama-sadharana and as 
such have nothing to do wth notes used in jatis and 
ragas of Sangita-ratnSkara. So we get only antara- 
gandhara and kakali-nisada in addition to seven 
primary notes of the scale. This is supported by 
the fact that Sarugadeva has used only kakali-nisada 
and antara-gandhara of the twelve vikrtas in his des- 
cription of jatis and i^as. A reference to his 
chapter on instrument will further establish this. 
In his description of Alapini Vina, he does not use 
more than seven notes of the scale. This is also clear 
from the description of the three varieties of Kinnari 
Vina. It may be stated here that 8arngadeva*s 
practical knowledge of music seems to be rather 
hazy and of doubtful quality as his description of 
the octaves is almost all Avrong (Bhandarkar is evi- 
dently mistaken in thinking that a wire divided in 
the middle sounds madhyama. The octave will be 
sounded by the process ; for instance Ahobala first 
divides in the wire in the middle and gets tara-sadja. 
Bhandarkar’s interpretation of the big Kinnail 
Vina is defective in this respect.%y See ‘Sangeeta’ 
Sept. 30). All the post-Ratnakar writers are 
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very careful and accurate in their description of 

vims with reference to notes. 

• 

We thus see that neither from the position of 
^rutis nor from a description of vina, we get any 
clear idea about the pitch of the notes actually used. 
But i®arngadeva is the first to use the terms s^uddha 
and vikrta in relation to notes. 

We now come to the siiddha scale of northern 
and southern writers. The first thing that strikes 
the reader is that neither the Mukhari (sa re re ma pa 
dha dha sa) of the south nor the Bhairavi (sa re ga 
ma pa dlia ^sa) of the north was the most popular 
scale of the day. Malavagauda (sa re ga ma pa 
dha ni sa), Bilraga ( sa re ga ma pa dha ni sa ) 
and Sarahganata (sa re ga ma pa dha ni sa) seem to 
be more popular in the south (Cf. Bamamatya, 
Somanatha or Pundarika) and Gauri (sa re ga ma 
pa dha ni sa) Karnata (sa re ga ma pa dlia ni sa) and 
Kedara (sa re ga ma pa dha ni sa) seem to be more 
or equally popular in the north ( Cf. Lochana and 
Ahobala). Again in the north the Vilavala scale (sa 
re ga ma pa dha ni sa) is of long honoured tradition, 
for instance, ar^ng the musicians who trace their 
lineage to the musician Tansen. This popular scale 
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is the standard scale of reference and the first lessons 
in grammar begin with the Vilavala scale. It is 
strange tliat no popular scale was chosen to represent 
the Buddha scale either in the south or in the north. 
What is the reason ? It seems that the post-Ratna- 
kar writers did this as a sort of compromise between 
the old scale regulated by srutis and sanctioned in 
Natya-^astra and Sangita-ratnakara and some similar 
scale current in their day. In this adjustment after 
compai’ing distances between frets on the vina Ra- 
mamatya hit upon the Mukhari as the suddha scale 
and Lochana selected the Bhairavi (modern Kaphi) 
of the north. 

There is another interesting fact that the Mu- 
hammadan musicians never use the term suddha 
in relation to the notes re, ga, dha, ni which they 
call tivra and they arrange their Gratis so that their 
are four instead of three sruties between sa and re 
(Cf. Willard), If we arrange the twenty-two Srutis 
in the two scales of Bharata and modern Vilaval 
scale, we get the following : — 

(Bharata) 

sa re ga ma pa dha ni sa 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 18 19 20 21 22 

sa re ga ma. pa ^dha ni sa 

■(modern) 
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Tiiis shows that re, ga, dha, ni become sharpened 
or tivra and this scale too seems to have been com- 
pared with the old suddlia scale. 

It is evident that the ancient arrangement of 
srutis is at the root of all this confusion and it is 
imfortunate that writers did not break away from 
the past though they could not adjust it conveniently 
and comfortably with the scales current in their day. 
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Scales and Classification. 

The difficulty of classifying ragas when they have 
more than seven or less than seven notes has already 
been alluded to. The presence of antara ga and 
kakali ni in the days of Bharata is a proof that this 
problem was present, though not in an acute form 
for in the murchhanas used for classification they 
are omitted. Dattila says the antara and kakali 
notes are not to be treated as notes proper as they 
cannot be used as amsas. This is an instance that 
more than seven notes were used in the jatis. It 
seems nothing definite controlled the classification 
of sadava and audava ragas for they could be pro- 
duced by omitting any note in a suitable murchhana. 

In the postrRatnakar treatises sadava ragas are 
classified under any suitable seven-note scale. No 
raga seems to have troubled the writers with more 
than seven notes. One thing is rather curious. All 
parent scales under which ragas are classified consist 
of seven notes in regular order though actually some 
of the prime notes are absent. A scale like Sarahga 

I 

which has notes sa ri ma ma pa sa is expressed 
by Lochana in terms of the seven notes with the 
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help of alternative notes of the scale. This is the 
principal reason for the existence of alternative 
names not only of flats and sharps but of suddha 
notes as well. Vyahkatamakhi ( 17th cent. ) who 
started pi’omisingly with twelve notes in the octave 
had to succumb to the use of alternative notes for 
the same reason. Bhatkhande who does not use 
alternative names and whose ten scales are all real 
seven-note scales needlessly indentifios them with 
ten of the seventy two possible scales of Vyankata- 
makhi. If mathemetical counting of possible seven- 
note scales is at all necessary, in the Hindustani 
system thirty-two scales will suffice with the help 
of simple arithmetic.* 

We see this problem was not very important till 

* I wrote this to Panditji in 1932 and he replied, “We 
simply accept his mathematical calculation because we also 
base our system on the same 12 notes and then select only 
10 well-known Thatas for the classification of our Ragas...^ 
The old writers were fond of giving exhaustive lists. By 
mentioning their process we simply keep our contact with 
the old Shastras. It serves a good Shastric background 
tRTO for our new I quite agree that the 32 scales 

you point out would be quite enough for modern music’’, 

I may state here^'chat I learnt the first rudiments of theory 
at Panditji ’s feet. 
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modern times. We have already discussed the 
classification of five-note and six-note ragas and 
liave suggested treating their scales as independent 
scales. We are concerned here with ragas using 
more than seven notes. Banerjee points out that 
by treating certain notes as tonics he can 
supply the reason for the presence of addi- 
tional notes. Bhatkhande often treats them as 
vivadi. It is better to adopt Banerjee’s method with 
some modification. Banerjee’s idea is that only the 
scale of c major may appear occassionally in addition 
to the ivgular scale. We would suggest that any 
scale or part of the scale may be usc*d jointly with 
secondary irnportana?, the regular scale being of 
primary importance. Thus existence of Buddha ma 
in Purvi, Vasant and Lalit may be explained by the 
use of the scale of Bhairav upto ma. Here only a 
portion of Bhairav’s scale is used just as in Khamaj 
part of the major scale is used by Banerjee. With 
the assumption of the use of additional scales we 
can explain all additional notes. This will not, how- 
ever, account for notes used chromatically (progressing 
by semitones) in scales and the^je is possibility of 
such progressions being more commbn in future in 
our music. 



APPENDIX IV 

Vadi and Amsa 

(ESSENTLA.L NOTEs) 

Samvadi, anuvadi and vivadi are used by 
Bharata primarily in the sense of consonance. Vadi 
is a note similar to arasa. In Brliadde^i we read 
about r^ulations concerning the interchange of 
oertain notes as samvadi, anuvadi and vivadi in a 
jati or raga and it is difficult to guess the meaning 
of replacing one note by another note as saravadi, 
anuvadi and vivadi. It seems their meaning was 
something very difterent from the sense in which 
they are used at present for when Matahga comes to 
describe the ragas he never mentions any note as 
being used in the sense of vadi, saravadi, anuvadi 
and vivadi and this is the procedure of ail Sanskrit 
writers. Though almost all of them mention the 
above terms as the king, minister, follower and 
«nemy of a raga, no examples are ever given in the 
description of jatis or ragas. 

But important notes in the raga are always ex- 
pressed by aih^a^vhich may be one or several in 
number. The Hindustani musiciahs use a similar 
term called mukam or a resting place of notes in a 
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raga. As both Sanskrit and Hindustani terms are 
available for one of the most important functions of 
notes in a raga, I. have suggested in chap. V the 
use of am^a or mukam in the place of vadi and 
samvadi in modern nomenclature. 

These centres in the scale serve as secondary- 
tonics in addition to sadja in a raga. Thus a raga 
using the seven notes of the suddha scale may occa- 
sionally stop at other notes of the s«ile and impart 
the additional richness of the scales of Kaphi, Bhai- 
ravi, Yaman, Khamaj etc. in a subdued way. 
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Raga — its nature and oingin 

The rsiga is not an exotic growth on the Indian 
soil. As a complex type of music, it should have 
been preceded by simpler forms ; but the only simp- 
ler kinds arc the common folk-songs which do not 
seem to observe any law, nor seem to be guided by 
any principles. The suspicion that the two may be 
related in some way naturally arises in the mind. 
At first sight, the raga and the folk-song seem totally 
different in their structure : the one seems regulated, 
the other built on haphazard and whimsical lines. 

Songs do not seem to be closely related to one 
another in folk-music, but the investigator need not 
be baffled by this apparent lack of types. Wo soon 
see that folk-tunes are not so chaotic as they seem : 
they too could be grouped What goes by the name 
of a popular tune in folk-music is a tune which one 
singer catches from another, and, making some slight 
alternations, perhaps composes a second song in it. 
The tune is similar, though the songs may not be 
identical. Tunes/at this stage are known as dhuns. 
They are of all grades. Some of them consist of a 
few phrases repeated monotonously and extend only 
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to part of the octave, others are more developed and 
show more design and system. 

The degree of accommodation varies with the 
tunes. The musician- selects those which appear 
artistic and to have the greatest elasticity, that is, 
which allow him to create and improvise. When a 
tune of this nature is found, several musicians co- 
operate and join in the production. But this poli- 
shing up is spread over long stretches of time and a 
tune takes at least half a century to attain a state of 
tolerable maturity. This prevents one from observ- 
ing a raga in the making whose stages of develop* 
ineiit often extend to several centuries. The fact 
is that tlie whole process is so unconscious that it is 
difficult to bring it under a clear perspective* 

In the first stage the musician must keep close 
to folk-music and necessarily retains some charac- 
teristic folk-flavour. This is brought about by 
Tappa and by the modern Thuihri styles of compo- 
sition which are the living links between folk and 
art music.* At first the essence of folk-music is 
not much disturbed and this accounts for the popu- 

* “The city life’ in its greatest an(^ best achievements 
needs and incorporates .jbhe country art in its original and 
pre-urban forms” — Sorokin, EuVal-Urban Sociology ( Chap. 
Esthetic Culture). 

8 
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larity of these types which sound familiar to the 
general mass. But experimentation and improvisa- 
tions soon predominate and changes are so radicsd 
that after some time the folk will scarcely recognise 
their own elements in the musician’s rendering of 
the songs. Though originating from folk-songs, 
the tunes are diverted into separate channels and 
with the wealth of musical phrases systematically 
developed bring ragas into existence. For instance 
it is possible, if one watches carefully, to find traces 
of many ragas like Jayjayanti, De^ar, Kalihgda, 
Paraj, Gauri, Sohini (Buddha ma variety), Gaud- 
mallar (Khamaj scale), Sarahg etc., in folk-music. 

It may be argued the other way. People may 
say that the folk might have borrowed these tunes 
from musicians. There is hardly any possibility 
of the selection of tunes by the simple folk from the 
complex ragas. Had that been the case all the 
current ragas would have been represented in'* 
folk-music which on the contrary consists of a few 
tunes of a simple nature. But lighter tjrpes of songs 
similar and allied to developed folk-songs by urban 
composers often^ercolate through the mass. This 
process of givifag back cheap urban music has been 
intensified recently by the introduction of motor 
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transport, gramophone and broadcasting to rural 
areas and it may be feared that genuine folk-music 
>ill be extinct within the next twenty or thirty 
years. There should he an immediate and all-India 
move to collect these folk-tunes before they die out. 

But a raga often is not bom of a single tune 
and in the stages of its growth it assimilates other 
allied tunes resulting in enrichment and variety. 
Also a raga may produce other ragas out of it like 
Malkaus, Puriya, or Todi which have not the least 
resemblance to [any existing folk-tunes. The i^a 
is not a folk-song for its complex form takes at least 
a dozen years for appreciation by one gifted musi- 
cally. But all ragas have their remote origin to 
folk-songs in one form or other. Folk-songs form 
the nuclei of ragas and supply themes on which the 
complicated super-structure of raga is built.* 

This is the reason why ragas are never the 
creation of one man. They are built by several 
composers jointly on tunes that are current throug- 
out Hindustan and almost all tunes will be found 

* Europeans composers, like Glinka and Eimsky-Korsakov 
of the Bussian School, often make use of folk-songs as the 
thematic material of their compositions^ and successfully 
cultivate a melodic style based on them 'with suitable har- 
monic treatment. See Cecil -Gray. The History of Music 
p. 242. 
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repesented in all the provinces modified by local style 
and taste. This explains why ragas have the same 
general likeness all over Hindustan as sung by musi- 
cians of different provinces. Not that the musician is 
not a creator. He too creates owing to his superior 
esthetic equipment but he usually contributes on a 
common basis. It is not created, as some may 
imagine, by introducing a note here and omitting a 
note there in the scales. Such artificial attempts 
always fail. 

In the first stage, along with Thumri or Tappa, 
Dhrupad songs begin to be composed. (Modern 
ragas like Khamaj, Bhairavi, Kaphi, Gal’S, Pilu, 
Jhinhoti and Tdak-Kamod adapt themselves to 
Dhrupad or Thumri or Tappa but not to Kheyal.) 
This is done on classical lines and the Dhrupads 
store, as it were, as many characteristic songs as 
possible. Thumri is always in an experimental and 
unstable state. It is not sure of itself and is uncertain 
in its moods. This uncertainty adds charm and 
freshness to Thumri but prevents it from attaining 
depth and precision of form. Dhrupad creates a 
number of compijuitions with simple, design and form 
free from all external ornaments and flourishes. 
These songs supply the b^sis of alapa or develop- 
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ment and soon Kheyal steps in on this foundation 
with a full-fledged raga with songs artistically com- 
4)0sed and exploiting all the resources of voice. 

Why should the r%a be called a type ? The 
songs in a i^a are similar but not exactly alike- It 
means the contain a common characteristic and eacli 
individual song cotains something over and above ifc 
The ascent and descent of a r^a constitute the com- 
mon characteristic. When we say that the progression 
of each song will be guided by this, we do not mean 
that each will go up and come down strictly follow- 
ing the given direction. There may be many ways 
of doing this but all will conform more or less to the 
pattern of the given ascent and descent. Had this 
not been the case, the i^a could never have been 
composed. Each song brings its own contribution 
and enriches the raga. Gradually as these contribu- 
tions accumulate, the alapa is born. So alapa comes 
in when there is a considerable number of songs in 
the raga. 

The scope of the i%a depends on artistically 
composed songs slightly difterent from one another. 
Well-known or prasiddha ragas have always at their 
-disposal a large number of songs while the reverse 
is the case with less knowh or aprasiddha ragas. 
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When a class is formed, we “recognise the unity 
of essential attributes in a multiplicity of individual 
instances” (Wolf. Essentials of Scientific Method" 
p. 30). And a type is an example of a class emi- 
nently possesing the properties of the class. A i%a 
is a type because it possesses the essential attributes 
of a class of songs. Let us attempt a visual analogy 
(a raga is also used in the sense of colour in 
Sanskrit ) 

Let us compare the raga to a species of flower^ 
say the rose, taking each individual song for a 
particular variety of the rose. One variety of the 
rose may not resemble another in colour or smell, but 
certain features in it stamp it indubitably as a 
rose. Let us arrange the difterent varieties of 
roses ( as far as possible ) in such a manner that 
one specimen shades oft into another. If a sequence 
of pictures of the roses is now photographed 
on a film and is projected on a screen with the' 
help of a cinematograph, very nearly a visual raga 
of the rose will result. A certain common feature 
persists on the screen in the case of the rose and on 
the ear in the cas|i of the raga. 

(To be treated in detail in: “Folk-songs and 
Melody-types”). 
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Ragas and Emotion- 

Does emotion mean the same thing in music and 
literature ? Often it happens a musician is moved 
to tears in the midst of singing or playing and he 
has to restrain himself with great effort. It is not 
because the music is depressing and all beautiful 
music is not necessarily sad. Emotional states in 
music are indefinite and fleeting. It is hardly possible 
to provide music with a vocabulary for vocabulary 
means language and language is based on analysis. 
The emotional appeal of music is vague and not 
easily analysed. 

But musical experience is not isolated and it 
bears some intelligible relation to literary experience 
(Cf. Richards. Principles of Literary Criticism, 
Chap, n and XX) or else words and tunes could 
never co-operate in the production of a song. 

To define emotions states in music as erotic, 
pathetic, heroic etc. after the manner of Sanskrit wri- 
ters or to classify musical emotions into joy, sadness, 
longing, amusement etc. in modern psychological ex- 
periments (Qf. ildjted by Max Shwn, The Effects of 
Music) is useful only to a' limited extent. 
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There has been recently a physiological approach 
to emotion. The bodily changes in emotional states 
affecting temperature, breathing, heart-beat and endo> 
crine glands have been under observation. Though 
some valuable results are available, much remains 
still speculative. For instance, adrenalin is secreted 
into the blood stream not only during fear or anger, 
but the same organic state has been found in foot- 
ball players before a game and in students just before 
an examination. Emotions like mirth, joy, curiosity 
are without known organic states. The same un- 
certainty prevails in the expressive movements 
composed of gestures, inflections of voice and 
facial expressions associated with an emotion 
(Cf. Woodworth. Psychology. Chaps. VII and XII) 
and as such there is little hope of distinguishing 
the transitions in musical emotion with the present 

technique. 

We now come to the problem of relating specific 
tunes or ragas to definite emotions. It has already 
been said that from the wording of songs it appears 
no tune enjoys a monopoly of particular emotions. 
Again in the same song with a particular emotional 
colouring by wordi^s, the singer expresses himself in 
various ways in his improvisations. He may b© 
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awe-inspiring with his rapid slides, may be dallying 
to the point of effeminacy and may break into 
jnoumful wailing by turns* There is, however, 
occassionally an impression that the nature of a 
raga like Hindol is rather masculine. 

Is there an emotional background behind the 
allotment of definite periods and season to ragas ? 
The vivid procession of time and seasons in a land 
lit by a bright sun under a tropic sky is well-marked. 
Though we cannot relate particular ragas to definite 
emotions, we feel there may be some relation between 
the time and the tune. There is little inspiration 
for singing on a sultry noon in summer whereas the 
dawn and the sunset affect the mind in an indefin- 
able way and there seems to be a preference for cer- 
tain scales at these periods. We are vaguely conscious 
there is some relation but it cannot be definitely ex- 
pressed. It cannot be denied, however, much of it 
, is due to association and to the presence of words in 
songs describing particular periods. 

The plants and animals respond to periodical 
changes of day and night, and of the march of 
seasons (Cf. Thomson. Biology^ for Everyman, 
p. 847 ) and it niay be that man also is affected to 
;some extent inspite of his artificial environment. 
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j^arngadeva’s Notes. 


Suddha 

svaras 

nisada 



SCALES 

Vikrta svaras 


(low octave) 
kai^ika nisada do. 

kakali nisada do. 

chyuta sadja do. 

achyuta sadja (medium octave) 


rsabha vikrta rsabha 
gandhara 

sadhara^a gandhara 
antara gandhara 
chyuta madhyama 
madhyama achyuta madhyama 


Tri-^ruti pahchama, kai^ika 
pa&chaina 
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^rutis 

Buddha 

svaras 

Vikrta svaras 

.17 

18 

19 

panchama 


20 

21 

dhaivata 

vikrta dhaivata 

22 

nisada 



Chyuta sadja — in sadja sadharana ni takes the 
first ^ruti of sa and ri takes the final 
(fourth) ^ruti of sa. Naturally sadja 
takes its own third ^ruti and so becomes- 
chyuta. 

Ach 5 ruta sadja — as kakali ni takes the second 
^ruti of sa, sa becomes an achyuta vikrta 
in its own place. 

Vik^ fsabha — in sadja-sadharana ri takes the 
final ^ruti of sa and getting four ilrutis 
instead of three becomes vikrta in its own 
place. 

Chyuta madhyama — in madhyama-sadharana ga 
takes., the first ^ruti ma and pa takes 
the final ^ruti of ma. Madhyama takes 
the third ^ruti and becomes chyuta. 
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Achyuta madhyama and vikrta dhaivata are to be 
interpreted in the same way as achynta 
sad] a and vikrta rsabha. 

Tri-i^ruti pahchama— vikrta owing to madhyama 
grama. 



Lochana’s Notes. 

Gratis 

Buddha 

svaras 

Vikrta svaras 

1 

2 

sadja 


3 


komala rsabha 

4 

5 

rsabha 


6 

g^dhara 


7 


tivra gandhara 

8 


tivratara gandh^a 

9 


tivratama gandhara 

10 

11 

madhyama 

atittvratama g^dhara 

12 

13 


tivratara madhyama 

14 

pahcham^ 


15 



36 


komala dhaivata 
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Srutis 

Suddha 

svaras 

Vikrta svaras 

17 

18 

dhaivata 


19 

nisada 


20 


tivra nisada 

21 


tivratara nisada, kakali nisada 

22 


tivratama nisada 

1 

sadja 



Lochana uses the seven Buddha notes and komala 
ri, tivratara ga, tivratama ma, komala dha and tivra- 
tara or kakall ni among the vikrta svaras. A sharp 
dha is however used in thata Purva. 



Ahohcda*s Noten. 

Srutis 

Suddha 

svaras 

Vikrta svaras 

1 

sadja 


o 


purva ri 

3 


komala ri 

4 

rsabha 

purva gandhara 

5 


komala gandhara, tivra rsabha 
(sadharana)' 

6 

gandhara 

•. tivratora rsabha 

7 


tivra gandhara (sadhara^a) 
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Srutis 

Suddha 

svaras 

Vik^ svaras 

8 


tivratara, g^dhara (antara) 

9 


mrdu madhyama, tivratama 



gandhara 

10 

madhyama 

ati-tivratama gandhara 

11 


tivra madhyama 

12 


tivratara madhyama 

13 


tivratama madhyama, mrdu 
panchama 

14 

panchama 


15 


purva dhaivata 

16 


komala dhaivata 

17 

dhaivata 

purva nisada 

18 


komala nisada, tivra dhaivata 
(sadharana) 

19 

nisada 

tivratara dhaivata 

20 


tivra nisada (sadharana) 

21 


tivratara nisada (kakali) 

22 


tivratama nisada (kaiigika) 

1 

sadja 



Ahobala uses the seven Buddha svaras and five 
vikrta svaras nanlely komala ni, tivra ga, tivratara 
ma, komala dha, tivra ni in the description of i^as. 
In his case kakali precedes ka^i^ika. 
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BUmaMaiyya*s Notes. 

Srutis 

Suddha 

Vikrta svaras 

> 

svaras 



nisada 


1 


kai^ika nisada, sat^igruti dhai- 
vata 

2 


kakali nisada 



chyuta sadja ( ehyuta-sadja- 
nis^a ) 

4 

r> 

sadja 


(» 

rr 

i 

rsabha 


8 

0 

gandhara 

paneha-sruti rsabha 

10 


sadharana gandhara, sat-^ruti 
rsabha 

11 


antara gandhara 

12 


chyuta. madhyama ( chyuta- 
madhyama-gandhara ) 

13 

madhyama 


14 

1 r 

li) 

U) 


chyuta panchama (chyuta-pan- 
chama-madhyama) 
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Gratis 

Buddha 

svaras 

Vikrta svaras 

17 

18 

19 

pauchama 


20 

21 

dhaivata 


22 

nisada 

pancha-^ruti dhaivata 


Pancha-^ruti ri and pancha-^rati dha are the 
same as Buddha ga and Buddha ni. Antara ga and 
kakall ni are not represented on the vina and as such 
Kamamatya virtually uses twelve notes in the octave. 

Somand.tha's Notes. 


^rutis 

l§uddha 

Vikrta svaras 

1 

svaras 

nisada 

kai^ika nisada, sat-^ruti dhai- 

2 


vata, tivratama dhaivata 
kakali nisada 

3 


mrdu sadja 

4 

sadja 


5 

6 

7 

raabha 
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Srutis 

Suddha 

Vikrta svaras 

8 

svaras 

chatuh - igruti rsabha, tivra 

9 

gandhara 

rsabha 

pancha-sruti rf?abha, tivratara 

10 


rsabha 

stldharana gSndhara, sa^^ruti 

11 


rsabha, tivratama rsabha 
antara gandhara 

12 


mrdu madhyama 

13 

madhyama 

sat-<rnti gandhara, tivratama 

14 

15 


gandhara 

sat-!?mti madhyama, tivratara 

10 


madliyama 
mrdu panchama 

17 

pafichama 


18 

10 

20 

dhaivata . 


21 


chatuh-sruti dhaivata, tivra 

22 

ni sada 

dhaivata 

paucha-i^ruti ^haivata, tivratara 



dhaivata 

Somanatha uses 

the terms tivra, tivratara, tivra- 


9 
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tama in a slightly different way from Lochana or 
Ahobala. A note becomes tivra only when it has 
four srutis and consequently ga and ni can became 
tivra when they coincide with antara ga and kakali 
ni. On- the basis of this reasoning tivratama ga 
coincides with suddha madhyama. 

Somanatha describes twelve notes in the octave 
on the Vina but he occasionally uses additional notes 
in the description of the scales. Ramamatya is more 
thoughtful and accurate in this respect. 



APPENDIX VIII 

Illnstrutimi of a Raga. 

RAGA DBS 

• 

Seale or Thata — sa re ga raa pa clha ni sa (may 
be named as the komala ni thate. In the same way 
the scale of raga Kaphi may be called the komala 
ga ni thato, that of Bhairavi may be termed komala 
re ga dha ni thata and so on). Komala ga is occa- 
sionally used in addition to the regular notes. 

ma 

Aroha — sa, re, ma pa, ni sa. Avaroha — sa 

ni dha pa, ma ga re ga sa. lie ga ma pa and re ma 

pa dha sa are also occasionally taken in the aroha 
and ma ga re ga sa in the avaroha. 

ma 

Pakad — ma ga re ga sa, re, ma re, ma pa ni 
•dha pa. 

Forty or fifty years ago, raga Des was heard 
usually in Tappa or Thuihri (Cf. GS. p. 81 , and the 
songs in Des sung by Moijuddin, Johrabai and 
Gaharjan preserved in gramophone records) but now 
the Kheyal style -.predominates. The raga is trace- 
able in folk-songs and Kirtan (a class of religious 
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songs). The allied ragas are Sorat (almost indistin- 
guishable from Des), Jayjayanti and Tilak Kamod. 
Komala ga has to be used in Des with care so as not 
to bring in the elements of Jayjayanti which, how- 
ever has its own characteristic pakad. The mukams 
or aihsas are sa re pa (re pa may be called the vadi 
and samvadi). The other notes dha, ^ ma, ga may 
also be treated as am<as. Ma and ga are the most 
difficult notes to be used as amsas as Mallar varieties, 
especially Gaud-mallar which may be included in 
the scale of Des, will tend to appear. Des and 
Sorat have the elements of Mallar in the mid or the 

continuous transition (slide) ma re (which is less 
pronounced in Sarahg) and in the kan or the sugges- 
tive note ma used with re and consequently will be 
hard to distinguish from Mallar if ma or ga is em- 
phasized. Ga has the additional danger of bringing 
in Khamaj- The raga is usually sung in the first 
part of the night but owing to the description of the’ 
rainy season frequently appearing in the songs may 
be treated as a seasonal raga and as such singable at 
all times in the rainy season. 

Alapa — (The time-value of notes is not fixed but 
final notes of phrases separated from each other by 
commas are comparatively long.) 
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With, reference to sa, re, pa as amsas : — 

1. ma ga re ga sa ni sa re, ma ga re, re ga re 

ma ga re, * pa ma ga re, re ma pa ni dha 

• • • • 

pa, dha pa ma ga re, sa, ni sa re sa, re ni 
dha pa, dha pa ma ga re, re ga sa, I’e ma 
pa ni dha pa. 

2. re ga sa, ni sa, ni sa re sa, ni ni, dha pa, ma 

• • -T 'T— 

pa ni dha pa, ma pa ni ni sa, re ga sa, ni 

• — • • • • • • 

dha pa, dha i>a ma ga re ga sa, re ma pa 
nj_dha pa. 

8. re ma pa, ni dha pa, sa, ma pa ni dha pa, re 
ga ma pa, dlia ni dha pa, dha pa ma ga re 
ga sa, re ma pa ni dha pa. 

The raga does not normally and naturally tend 
to take dha and komala ni as aihsas which, however, 
with a little esthetic insight may be treated as addi- 
tional centres. The main idea behind the use of 
these notes as c*entres is to provide certain phrases 
which serve as contrast to the regular and usual 
phrases used in the raga. 

• • • 

4. re ma pa dha, ju dha, sa m dha, sa re sa in 
dha, sa re ga ’sa, sa i^e ni, sa dha, pa 
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dha m dha pa, pa dha pa ma, ga re ga sa, 
re ma pa, ni dha pa. 

5. ni sa, ni sa re sa m, dha m, pa dha m, re ma 

pa dha sa lu, ga re sa, re sa ni, m ni_dha 
ni, pa dha ^ pa dha ni dha pa, dha pa 
ma ga re ga sa, re ma pa ^ dha pa. 

Ma and ga will have to be used with great cai*e if 
they are ti*eated as am^as and it is not safe to take 
them in the ascent. 

6. re ga, sa re ma pa, ^ dha pa, dha pa ma, 

ni, ma pa ni dha pa, dha ma, re ma pa 

dha ma, sa ma ni dha pa dha ma, ga re 
ga sa, re ma pa ^dha pa. 

7. re ga, sa, re pa ma ga, re ga, sa, dha pa 

dha ma ga, re ga sa, ga ma jn dha pa, 

dha ma ga, re ga, sa, re ma paju dha pa. 
The raga may also be developed in a general way 
wilhout emphasizing any note in particular. This 
is the general procedure in the body of the songs- 

8. re ma pa, ni dha pa, dha pa ma ga re ga re 

» • # • • 

sa, ni sa re ma pa ni ni sa, ni sa ni re sa 
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ma ma 

m dha pa, dha ma ga re ga sa, re re, ma 
pa dha sa. 

(Detailed and analytical study of Des and other 
Hindustani ragas with their history of evolution and 
relation to allied ragas with illustrations will be 
taken up in “Folk-songs and Melody-types”.) 
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REFERENCES FROM SANSKRIT TEXTS. 

page 29 

Tie^ rrnro: f^: i 

f^HlIcH^ti#JlRT I 

iTT^n^ 1 1 

^^ r Aia^^*<^K T iR(N i d^ f^sri^^Hii (’iTfK^:) 

If we interpret ‘madhyadose’ as ‘in the middle 
of with respect to dhaivata we get an uncomfortably 
high dhaivata with 452 ’5 vibrations. Bhatkhande 
tries to make it 445*5 by taking the sense as ‘some-* 
where in the middle region’ and Avith the help of 
another statement of Ahobala stressing the relation 
of fifth in samvadi svaras i. e. by taking dha as the 
fifth of ri. But this is open to objections. Elsewhere 
in the verse ‘madhya’ has alwa-ys been used in the 
sense of ‘in the middle of and Ahobala while em- 
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phasizing the relation of fifth between notes sa pa, 

ga ni and ma sa omits any reference to the notes ri 
and dha. I think the confusion is due to the fact that 
Ahobala finds the places of the suddha and vikrta 
notes by dividing the wire and portions of the wire 
into only two or three equal parts. It is difficult to 
believe that all the twelve notes adjusted themselves 
to these few fractions and did not need more complex 
fractional forms. 

page 100 

ii I Slf45lRi: 

1 W— 

page 100 

q: 1 

fRT ^ qiq ) i| 

fiRftqy I 

q6qqTfi^q®n:-j:r,fi5v II 

flak: ^n^aa: i ) 

page 104 

«^iff5Twn I 

faaMisa: iicaa |aa: ii ( ) 
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g?(kr ^ ^ 


page 104 


I ^(rafw I 



( ^psmrn^) 


page 111 

=^r53^ fim ¥1^1 

^ i| 

*^:^lyr«l*fRlfd 

^riHTO ■cT^Lrtf I 

ni^sn?: # i( ii 

?T55?ni: qj^^RtvjTSJrn: ^nwiiuii^^T?!^i 
JTsqipnJr gq: ii 

qwTOFi vm fWT I 

qeqifflTir f^: || 

^ 5 ^..*.|| ( ) 
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ERRATA 


Page 

10 

12 

Line 

9 

23 

19 

12 

19 

16 

20 

22 

26 

2 

110 

8 

117 

14 

127 

6 

129 

17 


read ‘high and low’ for ‘low and high* 
read ‘sa' for *as’ 

arrange the notes as in line 23 page 100 
read ‘as the first note* for ‘on the first ^ruti’ 

add ‘ga and ni are often desirable in melan 
choly songs’ after ‘emotions* 

insert ‘ ragas of* between ^to’ and ‘other’ 

add ‘situated at the 8th and 21st ^rutis respec 
tively* after ‘kakali ni’ 

add ‘and andava* after ‘ragas’ 

read ‘they* for ‘the* 

read ‘emotional’ for ‘emotions* 






